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TERRY’S TEXAS RANGERS. 


B. F. Terry, a native of Todd County, Ky., but a Texan by long 
residence, left his sugar and cotton plantation on the Brazos, at the 
first drum-beat of the war, and, as a volunteer staff-officer, won his 
spurs in the battle of Bull Run. He was mentioned in general orders 
for his intrepidity and surprising exploits in that action. It was said 
of him that he captured a number of groups of infantrymen by his 
very audacity, pouncing down upon them as he did with his bridle- 
reins in his teeth and a six-shooter crackling from either hand. Presi- 
dent Davis commissioned him on the spot to return to Texas and 
raise a regiment of his own liking to fight his own way. The flower 
of the State rushed to him in response to his call, in numbers more 
than wanted, self-equipped—each man with two ‘‘ navy six” pistols, 
a bowie, and double-barrel shotgun, and every thing ready for action 
from spurs to the lariat tethered to the horn of the saddle. Such was 
the ardor for the position of igh private in this command, embracing 
ex-Governor Noble’s son, a son and nephew of Sam. Houston, Major 
Thornton, and J. A. McKenzie, present member of Congress from 
the second district of Kentucky, that the cry as made by Texan 
Unionists of ‘‘a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight” was quickly 
silenced, and, all in all, from flag-bearer Jones, with sixty thousand 
acres of land at his back, to Elam, who had fourteen of his own 
horses shot under him, there was a make-up about the regiment ex- 
ceptional and strong. They were sworn in at Houston, Texas, not 
for ninety days or other limited period, as troops were then being re- 
ceived, but ‘‘for the war,” as they insisted the oath should be admin- 
istered. How well they kept that oath let facts attest. They were 
eleven hundred and seventy strong, rank and file, when organized. 
The muster-rolls show that they lost in killed and wounded and by 
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deaths from sickness, six hundred and twenty-five men, besides one 
hundred and ninety discharged for disease. Twenty-three were 
transferred to other commands under the act of the Confederate Con- 
gress. Forty-six are reported missing ; two, only two, as having de- 
serted. The total survivors at the end of the war, including recruits 
received from time to time, were two hundred and forty-eight men. 
Warworn to this fragment, they were averse to the surrender in 
North Carolina, particularly after the first terms agreed upon had 
been openly disregarded, and obtained permission from Wheeler to 
cut their way out and go to Kirby Smith in the trans-Mississippi de- 
partment. He advised them of the difficulties in the way, and cotin- 
seled against the undertaking, but finally yielded his authority longer 
to hold them, and, after shaking hands, with many a tear trembling 
in eyes unused to tears, the general and rangers parted. They suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the tactical inclosure, as the whole army 
might have done, but Forrest surrendered before they reached him 
in Georgia, and the surrender of Kirby Smith soon followed, and the 
Confederacy was no more. ‘The color-bearer snatched off what re- 
mained of the bullet-riddled flag, and folding it up in saddest silence, 
its history closed, the regiment disbanded, and after an absence of 
nearly four years, its remaining heroes, submissive but unvanquished, 
returned to their sunny homes between the Sabine and Rio Grande. 

Of the eight commanders from the first to last, Terry was killed 
on the field in the first engagement, Lubbock died, Wharton was sev- 
eral times wounded and promoted to Major-general, Harrison was 
wounded a number of times and promoted to Brigadier-general, Fer- 
rell was wounded and died, Walker was wounded and died, Evans, 
splendid Evans! was killed at Perryville, and Gustave Cook, the last 
Colonel with the scars of Shiloh, Griswoldville, and Farmington on 
his person, fell severely wounded at Bentonville. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist among military men 
as to which is the stronger arm of the service, cavalry or infantry, 
Terry’s Rangers, opposed by an isolated regiment, never were re- 
pulsed, but in a fair match on one hundred fields perhaps made their 
adversaries bite the dust. But the rangers carried no clanging saber 
—that weapon of the centuries past, fit only to frighten women and 
hack unarmed footmen with—but bore arms they were accustomed 
to, rode lithe like Commanches, complete masters of the horse, and 
shot quick as sportsmen sure on the trigger. In brief, Terry’s Rang- 
ers, known in reports of battles and on the muster-rolls as the 
‘Eighth Texas Cavalry,” constituted, so far as I have been able to 
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ascertain, the only body of genuine cavalry in the Confederate ser- 
vice. They were horsemen to the saddle born. Hundreds of citi- 
zens of Nashville can recall the pleasant days of September, ’61, 
when the rangers lay in camp at the Fair Grounds and the fashion- 
ables of the city rode out in throngs to witness these gay troopers 
in trappings quaint, ride at full tilt and pick up from the ground a 
handerchief or glove and fifty cent pieces as fast as placed before 
them. 

They began the war in the department under Sidney Johnston by 
charging Willich’s famous Thirty-second Indiana at Woodsonville, 
which regiment, composed of old Prussian veterans, they drove over 
rocky ground, and a part of it through a corn-field, and the whole 
finally across the bridge to Munfordville. It was in vain that, after 
staggering from the shock of shot-guns, these trained infantry- 
men threw themselves into groups after the regulation, and bristled 
all around to the command of ‘‘ guard against cavalry.” The crack 
of the navy six right over the glistening steel forced them back, and yet 
back, until, running and loading and firing over their shoulders as they 
ran, they regained the bridge, and wound under their covering batteries 
like a crippled moccasin, glad to escape. The noble Terry fell, but he 
lived to see the fame of his men, which had gone befcre, fully sus- 
tained. 

General Albert Sidney Johnston paid the rangers a special visit 
on the eve of the movement from Corinth to Shiloh. In response to 
the cheers that greeted him he said, ‘‘ With a little more drill you are 
the equals of the ‘Old Guard’ of Napoleon.” They led the advance 
to Shiloh and covered the retreat from before the fresh second army 
encountered Monday on that sanguinary field. Wherever danger 
was most imminent or apprehended, in front, flank, or rear, I speak 
but the fair truth of history without detriment to others when I say, 
the rangers were always there. In reconnoissances, in picketing, in 
bringing on and slacking off engagements to time and place selected, 
they did their full share, but the charge in column or in line was their 
forte; and if cavalry be the eyes and ears of an army, be it said as 
their just due that they were never known to bring in a false report. 
They were never dismounted except where the nature of the ground 
compelled it. They fought unbrigaded until after the battle of Shiloh. 

It was due perhaps to the fact that they had been hovering around 

' Pittsburgh Landing off and on some days previous that a circum- 
stance I am about to relate did not awaken Grant to his exposed situ- 
ation. Saturday night preceding the battle Colonel Wharton gave 
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one man permission to discharge a wet gun. ‘To his amazement the 
whole regiment had wet guns, and they all went off. General Polk 
‘double-quicked a brigade of infantry over from their hiding to dis- 
cover if the army which next morning was to surprise the Federals 
was really surprised itself at that supreme hour under the shadows of 
the night. The old Bishop, on ascertaining the facts, was not in the 
mood to lead in sacred song, and Wharton and the entire regiment 
were placed under arrest, from which they were not released until 
long after the roar of battle, commencing on the right at dawn of 
day, told the way the tide was tending. It was of no avail that 
men and officers, through couriers dispatched, plead to take part in 
the glorious chase. Hours elapsed, it seemed, before Major Tom 
Jack—who had been promoted from the regiment to Johnston’s staff 
came galloping up, with face all wreathed in smiles, and gave the 
order to move. With a shout that gave no cheer to the Union Gen- 
eral if, mayhap, it reached his ears through the cyclone that had 
_ burst about him, away in column of fours swept the unleashed bloods 
of the saddle—away from Owl Creek up a slope, over acres of ground 
blue with Federal dead, down the road through lanes of our own 
infantry, around a point of woods into an opening and across a ravine 
into-line, and the regiment confronted the Federal General Prentiss, 
holding, as it were, the pivot on which hung for the time the fortunes 
of the day. Separated by a rail fence and half concealed by timber 
and undergrowth, the enemy made good use of his advantage. 
Wharton and the two Terrys—son and brother of the late leader— 
fell, the last mortally wounded, and thick and fast horses and riders 
were dropping, when a rush was made forward, and the enemy’s front 
line gave back, followed by the rangers, who began tearing away 
and leaping the fence. Just then the enemy opened with grape and 
canister, and this brave command, instead of an opportunity to efface 
the memory of their arrest, found themselves now exposed to a fire 
not within the power of mortals long to withstand. But a wild yell 
and rattle of small arms is heard in the Federal rear. Hardee comes 
charging down; a whoop and another volley, and Prentiss and his 
brigade three thousand five hundred strong, surrender. The rangers 
had not charged in vain, and had the honor of escorting Prentiss 
and his men to the rear. To say that he was mad and swore like a 
trooper is to state it mildly, and give him the benefit of any member- 
ship he may have had in the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Late gn Tuesday following, as the rear guard of the retreating 
army, the rangers, reduced by details made to gather the immense 
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spoils to three hundred men, Major Tom Harrison, as senior officer 
succeeding to the command, called a halt as the fresh troops of Buell 
pushed in sight and began sending in a few leaden compliments. 
Breckinridge was but a mile ahead, struggling through the mire, with 
men almost exhausted. Old Tom, as called, a little man, seated on 
a large bay, with a red bandanna tied around his head in lieu of the 
hat he had lost in the dark of the preceding rainy night, was a pic- 
ture for an artist; but not the white plume of Henry of Navarre was 
ever more gallantly borne or followed than that red bandanna that 
bobbed in the wind. Facing about and forming them into line he 
told them that Breckinridge’s men were broken down and must have 
time to clear a marsh they were trudging through. Also, cautions 
were given to reserve fire and aim low. The enemy could plainly 
be seen over the swell of ground about four hundred yards distant 
forming in dense lines, with calvary in support and skirmishers to the 
front concealed behind trees, the whole, as has since transpired, led 
by General Sherman in person. 

At their reunion in Cincinnati a little over’ a year ago, General 
Sherman gives his account of this affair, from which I beg in some 
respects to differ. He says, ‘‘In like manner on the 8th, when I 
was ordered by General Grant to move forward with one of my brig- 
ades and another of Thomas J. Wood’s division, to ascertain if the 
rebel army had actually retreated to Corinth or were simply repairing 
damages to renew the attack, I led in person Hildebrand’s brigade. 
We reached, about six miles out, an old cotton-field with deadened 
timber standing, fences all down,and mud in the road and in the 
plowed field ankle deep. Seeing ahead a large number of tents, 
with men and horses moving about, I concluded to deploy a couple 
of companies of the leading regiment forward at five paces interval, 
with the remaining eight companies in line in support, leaving the 
rest of the brigade to follow along the road by the flank. I gave the 
orders in person. ... We moved forward, guide left, I with my 
staff close to the support. As we approached the ridge down came 
with a yell Forrest’s cavalry, firing right and left with pistols over the 
skirmish line, over the supports and right in among me and my staff. 
Fortunately I had sent my adjutant (Hammond) back to the brigade 
to come forward into line guickly. My aide-de-camp (McCoy) 
was knocked down, horse and rider, into the mud, but I and the rest 
of my staff ingloriously fled, pell-mell, through the mud, closely fol- 
lowed by Forrest and his men, with pistols already emptied. We 
sought safety behind the brigade in the act of forming forward into 
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94 THE SOUTHERN BIVOUVUAC,. 
line, and Forrest and his followers were in turn surprised by a fire of 
the brigade.” 

Forrest barely came up in time with forty men to take part in the 
charge and waived the command to Harrison, who really led the 
charge, and is entitled to the credit of it. General Sherman does 
not say so, but he makes the impression that only one regiment of 
his forces, ten companies, was actively engaged, beside his escort. 
One thing is certain—there were two lines, the first kneeling, the 
next erect, and cavalry equal to our own in numbers fought to the 
last, only yielding as their gallant leader fell, shouting, ‘‘ Stand to 
me, my brave Ohioans! You’ve never deserted me yet.” ‘Then be- 
gan the pursuit and stampede, continued into the green woods, and 
that General Sherman only found safety in the rear of the brigade 
shows that more than one regiment was involved in the discomfiture, 
and that explains that ‘‘ act of forming into line.” 

The truth is, the double-barrels, with eighteen and twenty-two 
buckshots in each, delivered at the proper range, did the work, and 


the hero, whose monuments are lone chimneys and burnt Columbias, 


may possibly thank his Napoleonic stars that he was not known on 


the field. The rangers bivouacked on that ground and only retired 


next day leisurely, and without an enemy in sight. Our loss was 
considerable. Their dead lay two and three deep, scattered far back 
to where the rally was made by the rear of the brigade; and so many 
prisoners were taken that it gave the regiment the blues until they 
were gotten rid of at Breckinridge’s quarters. So ended Shiloh and 
the battle of the deadening. 

From shortly after the battle of Shiloh to October following, the 
regiment did some of its best service under Forrest—notably the 
dash upon Murfreesboro, July 15, 1862, where, with about fourteen 
hundred men—consisting of the rangers, parts of the First and Sec- 
ond Georgia, two Kentucky companies, and Major Baxter Smith’s 
battalion of Tennesseeans—seventeen hundfed and sixty-five pris- 
oners were captured, besides a battery of new Parrot twelve-pounders. 

About the time Bragg entered Kentucky the mounted troops on 
both sides engaged in a rather diverting chase, that illustrates cavalry 
life at that time. A Federal force was after Adam Johnson ; Morgan 
went in pursuit of them; another Federal force (Wolford’s, perhaps) 
pursued Morgan; Forrest pursued them; another force of Federals 
followed him; and so went the circus, the pursued and pursuers in 
Jlissful ignorance for two days and nights of the danger behind. 
At-Murfreesboro (Stone River) a regiment of Federals—I believe 
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the Fourth Regulars—with saber in hand, came charging in column 
upon the rangers in line. All cramped up, with their knees nearly 
to their chins, on they came. It took but a few minutes to double them 
up and hurl them back, tumbling from their horses and scattering 
their paraphernalia like leaves before the wind. While every other 
weapon counts its slain by thousands, a score or two, I much suspect, 
will embrace all on both sides killed by the saber in the late war. 

In February, 1863, Wheeler, at the head of Forrest’s and Whar- 
ton’s divisions—the latter including the rangers in Harrison’s brigade 
and two sections of artillery, in all some six thousand mounted men 
undertook to surprise Fort Donelson. Slipping away from before 
Rosecrans, near Shelbyville, Tenn., three days and nights’ hard rid- 
ing brought the command, about ten o’clock at night, in sight of the 
fort—or rather a new fort on a hill in the little town of Dover, over- 
looking the old fort inthe bend of the river. Recent rains had swol- 
len the Cumberland until it was a roaring torrent, and muddy. A 
deep snow had fallen that day and the night previous, and it had 
turned so cold that steel and iron were not handy to handle. The 
full moon was shining ; all was quiet; the snow around was untrodden 
by patriot or picket, and the indications were favorable for a complete 
surprise. But the advance up the slope had barely begun before 
light, like sunbeams, broke over the earthworks and the stillness was 
broken by cannon and musketry. Up and at them quickly was the only 
hope, the more so as a gunboat signaled its coming and to hold the fort. 
Not a moment could be lost, and with a yell and a rush the outer line 
of fortifications was carried. After a breath, another yell and charge 
took the second line, but could it be held? An unexpected raking 
fire poured in from a force concealed in the town, out of windows 
and port-holes, while the gunboat, still blowing its deep bass, would 
soon reach a bend in the river and sweep the whole ground from the 
other side. The enterprise was lost, and here was a second Hohen- 
linden. It was not wholly lost—several hundred prisoners were cap- 
tured and a standard or two and some brass cannon, but who shall 
tell the agony of the wounded, left in hundreds as they fell, and the 
sufferings of all on that bitterly cold and biting night ? 

A daring feat performed by a ranger just before the arrival of the 
gunboat deserves mention. Sam Maverick, fastening some matches 
in his hair and drinking about a pint of ‘‘medical supplies,” plunged 
into the river, and ‘‘hand over hand” swam across the river and set 
fire to and destroyed a large transport loaded with army stores valued 
at five hundred thousand dollars. The light was soon seen from the 
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fort, and many a shot plunged in the water around him, but he safely 
returned and obtained a lieutenancy and another pint on the spot. 

I shall not attempt to give losses, but that they were heavy may 
be judged from the fact that Forrest, Wharton, and Harrison each had 
several horses shot under them. As to cold, particularly that night 
on the retreat, it was so intense that four Georgians were taken from 
their horses frozen dead. 

At Bentonville, N.C., where was fought the last and one of the 
most terriffic battles of the war, although scarcely given a place in 
history—the prompt action of the rangers alone saved the army from 
surrender. ‘This is stating it strong, but not stronger than the facts 
warrant. The battle began March 19, 1865, and continued through 
three days, for the most part in a dense pine and turpentine forest. 
After the first day’s firing this forest got on fire and at night, the scene 
beggars description, as lurid flames, fed by the rosin on the trees, 
would shoot up into the sky and suddenly drop back like so many 
tongues, while underneath the wounded moaned piteously for help 
or struggled to escape roasting alive. Sometimes huge logs of fire 
would drop from a great height, or a shell would knock off a blazing 
tree-top upon a litter corps or other troops in motion or at rest. It 
was grim-visaged war in his most weird, most grand and appalling as- 
pect. Our line of battle was in the horse-shoe shape common for the 
weaker force to take—the toe toward Sherman—our left resting on a 
swamp. The Neuse River lay across the two heels, as it were, over 
which was a bridge connecting with the camp of the wounded and 
with our entire army-train of supply and ordnance wagons all in 
park. There was a temporary lull on the left, and the rangers, under 
Capt. Matthews as the ranking officer—all his superiors being wounded 
and disabled—had orders to move back about a mile toward the 
bridge to a low and open place, and feed. 

About two quarts of corn were issued to horse and rider, and it 
was while the men were parching and eating their portion of it that 
young Hardee joined the regiment, having that morning refused a 
place on his father’s staff with the remark that he would not have rank 
until he won it. He was detailing the latest news around headquar- 
ters when a sharp rattle and then a roar of small arms was heard at 
the bridge. There was no mistaking what it meant. The enemy had 
gained the rear, infantry at that; an entire brigade, with pick and spade 
had come to stay. The situation was comprehended in a moment. 
The swamp had by some means been crossed ; the guard at the bridge 
had been surprised, and our camps, with wounded, ammunition, pro- 
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visions, teams, every thing making up the appointments of a moving 
army, were for the time in the enemy’s possession. Without waiting 
for orders, without stopping to form, every ranger leaped into his sad- 
dle and away they rode at full gallop for this new danger that imper- 
iled all. Companies continued intermixed, but into ‘‘fours” was 
effected on the ride under spur, when General Hardee, with a single 
staff officer, dashed up on another road and took the lead of the 
column. 
In the old general’s face was read an anxiety and suspense never 
observed there before. Ina short time an open space was reached 
where four hundred yards beyond the Federals were seen, busy as bees, 
throwing up breastworks across the highway leading to the bridge. 
‘There they arg, boys, charge them!” said Hardee, as he reined up 
and sent his aide back for more troops, and watched through his eye- 
glass that charge of less than three hundred men upon a picked bri- 
gade at least one thousand five hundred strong. Word passed among 
the rangers, ‘‘ Close order and reserve fire,’ and on they went, a living 
wedge into a wall of blazing fire. Disincumbering themselves of 
their guns after they were emptied (by throwing them to the ground) 
and seizing their six-shooters, they spurred right on for the Federal 
center, already shattered and wavering as if with wonder at such a 
cavalcade of yelling, desperate madmen. Yell answered to yell, and 


fire flashed in the face was flashed back again, but so fast and fierce | 


did the rangers ride, so fast and true were their bullets sent, that the 
enemy’s line, though deep and strong, was cut in two, and then, taken 
in the rear and on all sides, encumbered with weighty arms and extra 
rounds of ammunition and with knapsacks stuffed with stolen plun- 
der, and in some instances with whole hams of bacon lashed to their 
knapsacks, they fell like leaves shaken after a biting frost, and pell- 
mell, God save the hindmost, rushed bleeding at every step, back 
into the friendiy swamp and under the shelter of Sheridan’s corps, 
just too late in coming to their support. 

General Hardee, much delighted, turned to a brother officer and 
staff who had but then reached the field, and remarked that he had 
seen many a charge of cavalry, infantry, and artillery on the plains of 
Mexico and elsewhere, and had seen the old United States dragoons 
charge, and the Commanches charge, but had never witnessed the 
equal of the charge just made. It was sad that he was presently 
informed that his gallant and noble son, and only son, was among 
the mortally wounded. 
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A CORRECTION—SECOND BATTLE OF FORT DONELSON, 
TENNESSEE, FEBRUARY 3, 1863. 


I saw in an article of the Southern Historical Society, at their last 
meeting, a reference being made in relation to the battle of Fort 
Donelson, on February 3, 1863, in which the writer says: 

‘‘In February, 1863, Wheeler, at the head of Forrest’s and 
Wharton’s divisions—the latter including the rangers in Harrison’s 
brigade and two sections of artillery, in all some six thousand mounted 
men—undertook to surprise Fort Donelson. Slipping away from 
before Rosecrans, near Shelbyville, Tenn., three days and nights’ 
hard riding brought the command, about ten o’clock at night, in sight 
of the fort—or rather the new fort on a hill in the littlatown of Dover, 
overlooking the old fort in the bend of the river. Recent rains had 
swollen the Cumberland until it was a roaring torrent, and muddy. 
A deep snow had fallen that day and the night previous, and it had 
turned so cold that steel or iron were not handy to handle. The 
full moon was shining; all was quiet; the snow around was untrod- 
den by patrol or picket, and the indications were favorable for a 
complete surprise. But the advance up the slope had barely begun 
before light, like sunbeams, broke over the earthworks, and the still- 
ness was broken by cannon and musketry. Up and at them quickly 


. was the only hope, the more so as a gunboat signaled its coming to 


the aid of the fort. Not a moment could be lost, and with a yell and 
arush the outer line of fortifications was carried. After a breath, 
another yell and charge took the second line; but could it be held? 
An unexpected raking fire poured in from a force concealed in the 
town, out of windows and port-holes, while the gunboat, still blowing 
its deep bass, would soon reach a bend in the river and sweep the 
whole ground from the other side. The enterprise was lost, and 
here was a second Hohenlinden. It was not wholly lost—several 
hundred prisoners were captured, and a standard or two and some 
brass cannon, but who shall tell the agony of the wounded, left in 
hundreds as they fell, and the suffering of all on that bitterly cold 
and biting night? 

‘‘A daring feat performed by a ranger just before the arrival of 
the gunboat deserves mention. Samuel Maverick, fastening some 
matches in his hair and drinking about a pint of ‘medical supplies,” 
plunged into the river, and ‘‘hand over hand” swam across and set 
fire to and destroyed a large transport loaded with army stores, 
valued at five hundred thousand dollars. The light was soon seen 
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from the fort, and many a shot plunged in the water around him, but 
he safely returned and obtained a lieutenancy and another pint on 
the spot. 

‘*T shall not attempt to give losses, but that they were heavy may 
be judged from the fact that Forrest, Wharton, and Harrison each 
had several horses shot under them. As to cold, particularly that 
night on the retreat, it was so intense that four Georgians were taken 
from their horses frozen dead.” 

Now, I wish to say that I was at the battle of Fort Donelson on 
the 3d day of February, 1863. I had come up the Tennessee River 
to Fort Henry, and had crossed over on the Ridge road to Fort Don- 
elson, Tenn., on the Cumberland River, twelve miles distant, and 
in doing so had seen the enemy in a large body on the lower road, or 
Forge road, about two miles from Fort Donelson, at about eleven 
o’ciock A.M. on the 3d of February. I made all haste to Fort Don- 
elson and reported to Colonel A. C. Hardin, commander of the 
post, what I had seen. I found at the fort, or in the town of Dover, 
a section of Company C, Second Illinois Artillery, with four guns— 
twelve-pound rifled Dahlgrens; the Thirteenth Iowa Infantry, and 
two companies of the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, under Colonel W. W. 
Lowe. They also had a fort built in the center of the town, with a 
sixty-four-pound pivot Columbian. The town of Dover is situated 
on a hill and is surrounded by a deep ravine, making a circle around 
the town to the river; there was a light rifle-pit built for infantry at 
the top of the ravine. As soon as I notified Colonel Hardin he sent 
two guns to the graveyard on the northwest part of the town, and 
two near the pike leading into the town. At about one o’clock p.m. 
the enemy made their appearance on the hill around the town, com- 
pletely surrounding it, and sent in a flag of truce demanding a 
surrender, and if we did not surrender we would not be treated as 
prisoners of war, which we refused to do. They then sent in a 
- second one stating if we did not disarm the negroes that we had armed, 
that any one taken as prisoner would be shot. ‘This we refused to 
do. At about two o’clock p.m. they opened fire on us which was 
answered. I should judge that their force was near ten thousand, 
and they had twelve pieces of artillery. I went and took charge of 
the sixty-four-pound gun in the star fort and commenced heavy firing 
at their artillery with shell, and succeeded in silencing part of them. 
The fight was kept up till dark. They made charge after charge, 
but were repulsed and went back down the ravine with great loss. 
About five o’clock the Texas Rangers went around to the river and 
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made a charge up the ravine that came from the river up to where 
my gun sat. I should judge they were about two hundred strong. 
They rode up to the cannon’s mouth, demanding us to surrender, and 
we opened fire with a double charge of canister and swept them 
before it. They retreated again, leaving the ground covered with 
dead and wounded. They then retreated to the hills surrounding 
the town. About eight o’clock p.m. there was a fleet of gunboats 
and transports loaded with troops coming up the river. The gun- 
boats had heard the battle, and were in the advance. They were 
notified of the position of the enemy, and commenced to shell them, 
when they (the enemy) began their retreat. They shelled the hills 
for the balance of the night, and at daylight the cavalry gave them 
chase, capturing several of them and a lot of wounded. We buried 
over one hundred of the enemy, and captured over two hundred, 
mostly wounded. Our killed was Lieutenant E. J. Moore, Battery 
C, Second Illinois Artillery, and twenty-seven men, and over a hun- 
dred wounded. We lost one gun, which was captured in the grave- 
yard, and had a caisson exploded. The writer says that there were 
several hundred prisoners taken. They never got a man, and our 
main force was only seven hundred strong. He also says it was very 
cold, and snow upon the ground. I do not remember of any snow, 
or of it being so cold. I ‘know that there was no snow on the 
ground at the time of the battle. He also speaks of a comrade 
swimming the river and setting fire to a steamboat at the wharf and 
destroying it. I was in a position to know, and there was no steam- 
boat there until the gunboats came up, but they did burn about one 
hundred bales of hay that was at the landing. He also says that the 
battle began at night. It was from two o’clock p.m. until near six, 
as it was then too dark to see. If it had not been for the gunboats 
coming up the river we would have had to surrender in the morning, 
as we were out of ammunition. I must say one word of praise to 
the gallant band that stood so nobly against such terrible odds. 


EpwarbD T. LINCOLN, 
Late Colonel Second Regiment Ills. Artillery Vols. 


FATHER Ryan, the poet-priest, is lecturing for the benefit of the 
Society of the Army of Tennessee, in its endeavor to raise a monu- 
ment to the memory of fallen comrades. 
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Epirors Brvouac: On the 8th of the present month an article 
appeared in the Louisville Commercial supplement, under the caption 
of ‘‘ A Correction,” in which the writer, a Colonel Lincoln of an 
Illinois regiment in the late war, takes issue with me sharply in my 
account of Wheeler’s attack on Fort Donelson. I did not see this 
‘‘correction” until two days after its appearance, when I immedi- 
ately wrote and sent the Commercial a reply, which for some cause 
that paper has never published. 

After some twenty years it does look like ‘‘ Billy Feds” and 
‘‘Johnny Rebs” might begin to agree about some of the battles of 
the war. But Colonel Lincoln will not even agree with me about the 
inconsequential matter as to the time of day the attack on Fort Don- 
elson, in February, 1863, was made. He says the fight began 
about two o’clock p.M. and continued ‘till nearly six,” and yet 
again he says the gunboats arrived ‘‘ about eight o’clock p. Mm.” and 
‘‘were notified of the position of the enemy and commenced to shell 
them when they (the enemy) began their retreat.” And yet again 
he says, ‘‘ They shelled the hills for the balance of the night and at 
daylight the cavalry gave them chase,” etc. I submit the colonel’s 
own account is a little mixed. If any thing were lacking to convince 
me that this witness has a very confused recollection of the fight at 
all, it is furnished when he says the rangers rode up to the mouth of 
his sixty-four-pound gun and sat there demanding surrender until the 
colonel ‘‘opened fire with a double charge of canister and swept 
them before it.” They were about two hundred strong, he says, 
and yet after getting to the mouth of a heavy, unmanageable siege- 
gun, they could not capture it, but ‘‘retreated again, leaving the 
ground covered with dead and wounded.” Now the fact is no such 
charge was made at Fort Donelson by the rangers, nor any charge 
like unto it in any particular. 

General Thomas Harrison, under date of October 15, 1882, 
writes me, ‘‘I can not now remember the details of the Fort Don- 
elson affair, and have no papers before me. My own notes and 
official papers were captured and destroyed by the enemy pending 
an armistice at the close of the war. My recollection sustains you 
in your statement of the prominent facts of the affair. Certainly it 
was very cold—sleet and snow. A strong rear-guard was used by 
me to prevent the men from falling to sleep—the sleep of death in 
the snow. Some of other commands I heard at the time did die 
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rom cold. I do not remember that we carried away prisoners— 
some were taken. I captured one myself, a sentinel at his post. He 
did not fire.” The prisoners were paroled and sent back that night 
of the retreat. The rangers were in the rear and I remember we 
met the prisoners all along the road for some distance, going back 
toward the fort, in their shirt-sleeves, and I remember making the 
remark that it was not treating them right to strip them of their coats 
and send them back in that manner, and that it was justified on the 
ground that they would soon reach fire and shelter, and it was a mat- 
‘ter of life and death with many of our men to keep from freezing. 

In Drake’s ‘‘Chronological Summary of Battles and Engage- 
ments of the Western Armies,” which is made up from the admis- 
sions of both sides, on page 79, our captures on the 3d of February, 
1863, are put at ‘‘a battery of brass guns ¢vansport, one hundred and 
twenty horses, stores, and small arms,” and the Federal loss in killed, 
wounded, and mssing is put at one hundred and thirty-six. 

General Wheeler, in a letter to the author, page sixty-seven .of 
same book, says, ‘‘On February 3d we know our loss was one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, and the opposing officer puts his loss at sixteen 
killed, sixty wounded, and fifty captured. So we put that figure as 
correct, while we know we captured more than fifty prisoners.” 

The above corroborates me in all but two immaterial points, 
namely, whether the fight began before or after dark, and whether 
Sam Maverick performed that feat or not. 

As to the first, I am a little indifferent. Have it, if you prefer, 
that the fight began at two o’clock p. M., though that makes a cavalry 
fight take Colonel Lincoln’s own account of it, equal to one said to 
have occurred in Virginia, where they fought so long, said a caval- 
ryman, that both sides had to run and plunge into a river to cool the 
handles of their sabers. Now as to Maverick, I can not be so indif- 
ferent. He did perform that feat, and if there ever was a soldier who 
ought to have credit for what he did, Maverick is the man. He is 
living now, at San Antonio, Texas, 


_II. Now as to the criticism of one ‘‘S. G.,” in the Commercial of 
October 22, giving a different account of the affair at Woodsonville. 
He says, ‘‘ The fact that no prisoners were taken from the thirty-sec- 
ond Indiana by the rangers, is proof sufficient of their discomfiture 
on that occasion.” Then the converse ought to follow, that if the 
rangers did take prisoners it is proof sufficient that the Thirty-sec- 
ond was discomfited. Consult the Louisville Courier and the Nash- 
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ville papers of the next day after the fight, and you will find that the 
rangers did take prisoners, and that they were Germans, who could 
not speak English. 

G.” admits being driven back ‘‘ about five hundred yards,” 
but says it was artillery that drove them back. O, no, that was the 
rangers and their double-barrels, but from the racket they made, and 
from the way they hurled buckshot by the handful, it is not so strange 
perhaps that S. G. took it to be artillery, throwing grape and canister. 


Extract from letter of Hon. J. K. P. Blackburn: ‘‘I don’t know 
as to time of attack on Fort Donelson, in 1863, as it was about dark 
or very late in evening. I am sure it was very cold, as several men 
in our company were frost-bitten on that trip. Snow from four to 
six inches on the ground at the time, as | distinctly remember. I 
heard, when the command returned, that Sam Maverick swam the 
Cumberland River and burned a transport loaded with supplies. I 
have also heard Sam reiterate the statement as late as 1879 at our 
reunion in San Antonio, Texas. Another circumstance that I think 
of now was that Colonel Christian and Private Baker of Company 
C stripped their clothing and swam Duck River to get the ferry- boat 
to use in crossing the command. There was ice all over their whis- 
kers and heads when they landed the boat.” 


CHICKAMAUGA. 


BY JOHN H. WELLER. 


On the ridge-top darkness had shrouded the rocks and the pine, 
And stillness brought its blessings to veterans of the line ; 
Sweet dreams chased each other through the slumbering hero’s brain, 
And thought he not of blood and carnage waiting on the plain. 
On his stone bed rough and jagged 
Prone he lay and took his rest, 
In his gray coat, torn and ragged, 
Buttoned closely o’er his breast ; 
And the moments fleeting, 
Filled with merry greeting, 
Loved ones at home meeting, 
Love’s phrases oft repeating— 
Slept these Sons of Freedom, 
Near Chickamauga’s rippling waters. 
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It. 


It was autumn. The night concealed a splendid landscape scene, 
Millions of tinted leaves dotting background of leafy green; 
Georgia had gathered a beauteous mantle of purple and red, 
And orange about her shapely mountains. In valley spread, 
A crystal stream is flowing, 
Blue in color, fresh and clear, 
Stealing along, ever going 
Through the valley lying near ; 
Its edges fringing, 
In curvelets hinging, 
Boldly, not cringing, 
With beauty tinging, 
Rolled and ebbed, it passed on proudly, 
Chickamauga’s laving waters. 


Tit. 


The soldiers sleep on. In the east the darknegs seems to part, 
Its column broken, it slowly opens, and forth from its heart 
Another day begins. Long ere the sun shed mellow rays 
On peaceful nature’s heavenly painting, as light on canvas plays; 
Or ere the birds in matin song 
Had chorus’d their good mornings, 
Or owls retired from searchings long, 
With snapping sounds and scornings, 
The cannon booming, 
Their deep sound looming, 
Repose entombing, 
Brave comrades dooming, 
Thundered from mount to mount and cove to cove, 
Near Chickamauga’s winding waters. 


FV. 


Rudely awakened, the soldiers rise with rifles ready; 
A living wall they look, each in his place true and steady, 
And as the approaching sun turned darkness into day, 
Toward battle’s roar these fresh ’roused heroes speed away. 
From quick to double-quick by flank. 
A holiday cadence keeping ; 
Right shoulder shift in file and rank, 
As if they’d ne’er been sleeping, 
Bursting bombs unheeding, 
Cheer on cheer succeeding, 
Each other’s faces reading, 
Naught their march impeding; 
With chivalry’s tread this noble band 
Crossed Chickamauga’s bubbling waters. 
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Vi 


Along the spot where day before Pat. Cleburne pressed them back, 
Scarred trees, dismounted guns, and furrowed earth, the schrapnell’s track 
Marked the place where Federal troops essayed to stand their ground 
Before the flower of Arkansas. Stretched they around 
Beneath the forest kings their bed, 
Beneath their branches resting ; 
Like gtant’s arms their forms o’erspread, 
Uncouth, though kind, investing, 
Mute in death reclining, 
Ghastly wounds defining, 
Heedless of morning’s shining, 
Dew their hair entwining, 
Lay those ‘* boys in blue”’ far from home, 
Near Chickamauga’s gurgling waters. 


VI. 


But not alone the boys in blue the giant trees protected ; 
No tale is valorous when ’tis told, if victory’s cheap expected. 
When South and West, opposing lines, stood waiting for the charge, 
Neither would move till overcome. Our men were there in numbers large. 
Our glorious dead so fitly prove 
They valued not the price, 
But gave this last great gift of love 
A willing sacrifice. 
In faded gray reposing, 
A peaceful death disclosing, 
Patriots’ blood exposing, 
Duty fresh imposing 
On those who were yet to die 
Near Chickamauga’s weeping waters. 


VIL. 
Our bugles sound the charge; no longer by the dead as lately, 
But forth to meet the living, we move with solid front and stately, 
Until in range, when clear from out the cannon’s deaf’ning roar, 
The bullets’ hissing noise is heard, as through the leaves they tore, 
Now joining with the mighty rattle, 
Our arms turn loose with fire, 
Our Enfields go to swell the battle 
And minies thick and nigher, 
Destruction bringing, 
Death speed winging, 
Its victims stinging, 
In our ranks flinging 
Brave men, who join the throng now sleeping 
Near Chickamauga’s famous waters. 
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Vill. 


Above the roar and sulphurous smoke the shout is heard again, 
As madly on we plunged through wood and brush and o’er the slain. 
Crouching, begging, surrendering, we leave two lines in rear, 
And push on through grape and canister of a battery near. 
Tis now a race of who shall be 
The first to reach the prize ; 
Like vivid lightning’s brilliancy 
Its deathly fires arise. 
Tall trees are bending, 
Smaller ones rending, 
Through the space sending, 
Blood and groans attending, 
Rattled and torn those iron balls, 
Near Chickamauga’s list’ning waters. 


IX. 
We reach the guns, and turn them on the enemy o’er the field. 
Infantry turns to artillery, defiant shouts to vict’ry yield ; 
But a new danger signals from our left, and toward the rear 
Loud musketry, spent balls flying, betrays the fighting near. 
The Ninth and Second struck their line where strong entrenchments were, 
The Fourth and Sixth had overlapp’d and missed this dangerous snare. 
In haste we seek our friends again 
To offer them our aid; 
Alas! throughout that gallant band 
The best, the flowers, were dead. 
Upon the autumn’s leafing, 
Among the soldiers, grieving, 
Toward wreaths of angels’ weaving, 
In future help believing, 
Lay Helm, and Graves, and many more, 
Near Chickamauga’s solemn waters. 


’Twas thus all day we fought, till their last column was broken, 
And the field was ours. The cost so dear it checked the words unspoken 
Of victory. For well we knew that all the vale with Southern blood was 
Flowing on to swell the river, and on to larger waters teeming. [streaming, 
Tranquilly on through Southland streams, 
Where fig and orange grow,” 
And skies o’erlook with softening beams,” 
‘« And balmy breezes blow.” 
Till mighty ocean gaining, 
Changeless still this blood remaining, 
Swept ’round the world explaining, 
Our noble cause maintaining 
On its bosom, that all the earth might know our gallant 
Near Chickamauga’s sacred waters. [dead 
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The cavalry with the velocity of the winds made a rapid detour 
to the left of the enemy, surprising the town and garrison, attacking 
the enemy in flank and in front, and meeting the Kentucky brigade 
in line of battle, opposite the ‘‘eminence,” where the encamped Fed- 
erals were surprised. The battle, which resulted in the capture of 
four thousand Federal prisoners and many killed and wounded on 
both sides, was of short duration, perhaps as long as three hours. 

In a very short space of time General Morgan, with his usual 
celerity, had crossed the steep banks of the river, and in a word, 
was in ‘* Dixie.” 

It was the writer’s misfortune to be the only Confederate surgeon 
left on the battle-field with the wounded. Perhaps some minor 
details may be interesting to friends and the public. 

The circumstances of this battle-field were different from any we 
ever read of. The conquering foe with his rich body of men, arms, 
provisions, and clothes, had left the dead and wounded on the field 
of carnage, and for an hour or more there reigned a silence as gloomy 
and solemn as the midnight habitation of the dead. Nothing was 
seen save here and there a dead or wounded soldier, a dismantled 
gun or abandoned musket. 

A wagon belonging to some negroes was pressed into service and 
a majority of the wounded were conveyed to a house near by. 

We will never forget the explosion of a caisson of Cobb’s battery, 
with its frightful effects; the scattering of men and horses, with a 
horrible noise which hushed the din of battle. Near this spot be- 
fore the Federals maiched up from the rear, we found the body of 
Watts of Paducah. He was so shockingly disfigured from the explo- 
sion that we could not have recognized him had we not known the 
tiny little artillery cap we saw him boyishly smile under a few 
moments before, as he thoughtless of any mishap rode on that 
very fatal caisson into the raging combat. Close by him lay “ors de 
combat Lieutenant Eskridge of Mississippi—a noble specimen of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Little did he heed his fate when a few moments 
before he jocosely requested us to write to his lady-love on the banks 
of the majestic Mississippi, should misfortune befall him. 

A little further on toward the crest of the hill we recognized 
Lieutenant Thomas wounded in the left breast; at each breath the 
crimson life-blood spouted and bespoiled his richly gilded sword-belt. 
Near by him cold in the embrace of death lay his handsome mess- 
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mate, Lieutenant Rogers of Captain Phil. Lee’s company. Here is 
the spot where, in the charge up the hill in a galling fire in front of 
enemy, there was some confusion, when McDowell, Lee, Joyce, 
Moss, and Higgins rushed forward and by command and cheer. 
renewed the charge. 

At the hospital there were about one hundred and fifty wounded 
which the Federal cavalry captured. We recollect one ‘‘ brave” 
from Stoke’s cavalry even captured a United States blanket from 
young Bailey Peyton—a wounded man—remarking at the same time, 
‘<7 reckon this is ‘our’n.’”? Peyton, who was badly wounded in the 
leg, remarked, ‘‘ that he was welcome to the United States blanket,” 
but he was thankful he did not see his fine ivory-mounted pistol 
presented to him by his beloved generai. Soon this brave eques- 
trian ordered myself and nurses to report to the general, who had 
now occupied the deserted camp on the eminence. As we ap- 
proached the hill where the Federal troops were drawn up in ‘‘line 
belligerent,” we expected to see some Burbridge or Butler who would 
send us manacled to the dismal cells of Fort Hamilton. 

But Kentucky on the other side had some of her gallant sons 
there, although a little too late to enjoy the surprise, and another of 
her beloved Johns was there encircled with his staff of proud chivalric 
Kentuckians. The writer had no idea who was the red-headed, red- 
whiskered, savage-looking commanding general, until one of the 
detailed nurses under guard, who in ante-bellum days was one of 
John Harlan’s political pets, hailed the man on horseback with, 
‘*how are you, John?” As soon as that social bombshell was ex- 
ploded, all soon recognized each other and there was a general shak- 
ing of hands and greeting of friends, relations, neighbors, and 
schoolmates. ‘There were inquiries of brothers and cousins. Colo- 
nel Hunt wished to know of his brother; Colonel McKay, Wharton, 
and Davenport of their friends, and others whom we have forgotten. 
When we pointed to Mrs. Halliburton’s house with the yellow flag 
containing the wounded, men and officers went over and vied with 
each other in cheering words and kind acts. It was a grand sight to 
see the man in the blue in all kindness and affection, assisting his 
brother of the gray. 

Harlan entered into the enthusiasm and ordered coffee, sugar, 
meat, and an ambulance and surgeon for the wounded. 

By the aid of Harlan’s ambulances the wounded were transported 
to Hartsville; the ladies emulating each other in nursing the wound- 
ed of their ‘‘adored deliverer.” Mrs. Hart kindly had young Pey- 
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ton conveyed to her own house. He afterward died there from the 
wound, which was from a pistol made in a charge on a battery. 
Young Hodges from Bourbon had his leg amputated and died under 
chloroform, never rallying. We can never forget a soldier by the 
name of Edwards from the Purchase, who was shot through the right 
lung, the air making a very distinct noise at each expiration. During 
the first night after the battle he believed he was dying and requested 
one of the nurses to pray for him; the nurse not being a saint or 
having inherited the gown of the order of Melchizedek, rushed for 
the chaplain, Mr. Pickett, who in the solemn hour of night among 
the wounded and the dying uttered a prayer to God, so fervent and 
earnest that the most hardened and wicked men wept like children. 
We believe that the soul of that soldier with Pickett by his side, 
begging God to have mercy on him, ascended on high, although he 
was neither immersed nor sprinkled. 

When, after the wounded were cared for, we returned to our 
command at Murfreesboro, we called on General Hanson and nar- 
rated to him the kindness of Harlan to his wounded, who, viewing 
us with that fierce expression which he could assume when occasion 
demanded, remarked, ‘‘ And did he tell you what he was fighting 
for?” 

Chivalric, generous, and noble Hanson, thou art bivouacked with 
our departed comrades on the golden shores of that land where a 
nation’s brave are at rest! We of the command who survive in 
holy memory of the heroic dead, respond that Harlan (now of United 
States Supreme Court) ‘‘ was fighting for” near a score of years of 
bounteous plenty and joyful peace, and a bright halo encircling the 
distant future of a gigantic and happy empire of those whose swords 
and bayonets are turned into the plowshare and pruning-hook. 


A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


In May, 1863, Breckinridge’s division, then serving with Gen- 
eral Bragg in Tennesse, was ordered to Mississippi to re-enforce General 
Joseph E. Johnston, who was organizing an army at Jackson, and 
vicinity, for the purpose of attempting the relief of Vicksburg. 

Late in the afternoon of the 25th, a thousand of us boarded a 
long train of dilapidated freight cars at Wartrace, and at sunset we 


moved down the road, ours being the advance train. Ere we rea: bed 
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the mountain range, night had set in, yet a half-aged moon gave us 
light. We passed Cowan and soon after we were in the darkness of 
the great tunnel. 

The conductor had informed us that there was but one car in the 
train supplied with a brake, and as the grade on the opposite side 
was of very rapid descent, he expected to give us a merry ride down 
the mountain by moonlight. We were therefore on the gud vive for 
the occasion, yet we little suspected that our ‘‘merry ride” would be 
attended by the danger afterward experienced. 

When we again emerged into the moonlight, the speed of the 
train had greatly increased, and was rapidly increasing. Often and 
in quick succession the engineer whistled ‘‘ down brakes,” and a tim- 
ber having been interlocked in the wheel of the only one, thus acting 
as a lever, the strength of several soldiers, in aid of the regular brake- 
man, wrenched it down, but without checking our speed in the least. 
On the contrary, it kept on increasing at a fearful rate. It was evi- 
dent that the engineer had neglected to reverse his engine in time, 
and it was now too late. To have attempted it at the rate the train 
was then running would have hurled the cars from the track, and 
where would we have landed? Only a thousand soldiers, ’tis true, 
yet under each ‘‘ jacket of gray” beat'a heart desiring that home and 
friends might be seen again. The engineer very wisely concluded 
that it would be better to put on steam in order to keep the train ex- 
tended as much as possible so as to prevent the rear cars from crowd- 
ing those in front from the track; and thus began our ‘merry ride” 
down the mountain by moonlight. 

Seven miles of down grade were before us, the track, in bad 
repair, winding through mountain gorges, and the train composed of 
old crazy cars. The mere momentum of this heavy train would have 
carried us into the valley entirely too fast, but we went down under 
a full head of steam at the rate of nearly two miles a minute, by 
actual calculation, according to the statement of the engineer, for the 
seven miles were run in a little over four minutes. 

How the objects seemingly danced by us! The soldiers ‘‘ bivou- 
acking” on top of the cars could best see the perilous places we 
were passing. At one moment we would be dashing through a cut 
where, on either side of us rose walls of jagged rocks which almost 
brushed the cars. In a twinkling this would be passed and we would 
dart out across an airy trestle, spanning a yawning chasm, that made 
our heads dizzy to look down at the darkness. This crossed, we 
would again plunge into a defile where the rugged rocks on either 
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‘ 
side would almost touch the cars. Anothertrestle would be passed, 
another dark chasm below. The chasms seemed great gaping mouths 
ready to receive us; the great jagged rocks seemed monster teeth 
ready to grind us into atoms. Then we would circle around the 
margin of a cliff where, far below could be seen the branches and 
foliage topping giant trees. Swiftly, instantly this would be passed 
and again the rocks would be piling up about us. Thus onward we 
thundered, first in the moonlight then in the shadow. One instant 
we would be suspended in air over a yawning chasm; the next we 
would be hedged in by massive walls of rugged rocks. One of the 
prophets went heavenward in a flame of fire—we went rushing down 
into the dark valley enveloped in flames and showers of sparks, 
which rose from the heated journals and from the trucks chafing the 
iron rails. As we passed swiftly downward the moon rapidly neared 
the mountain tops, and after dancing for a moment from crag to crag, 
was then lost to view. After this we glided onward at lightning 
speed, into the dense darkness clustering around the foot of the 
mountains. But presently our great speed began to slacken, and in 
ashort time the train stood still fardown in the dark valley. We 
drew a long breath of relief, but had scarcely commenced to con- 
gratulate ourselves over our safe arrival at the base, when word came 
forward that the rear car was missing, and no one knew where it 
became detached from the train. Horror struck us! how possible 
for a man to be left living among those on board? The surgeons and 
help started back with lanterns however, in search of the unfortu- 
nates, but with little hope of being able to render assistance to any 
one living. Imagine their joy, therefore, at soon finding the missing 
company of soldiers resurrecting themselves from the dedris of their 
car, which was shattered into atoms, and from among the camp- 
chests, camp-kettles, tents and other camp equipage, and strange to 
say, though some of the soldiers were bruised—and probably a few 
bones broken—not a man was dangerously injured. It so happened 
that the car did not break down until near the bottom of the grade 
and in avery favorable place. ‘The concussion was so great, how- 
ever, that one of the soldiers on top was thrown entirely over the tele- 
graph wires, and many feet from the road into a bramble of briers, 
but escaped further injury than a severe scratching. 

Other trains were coming on. Consequently the track was soon 
cleared of the wreck, and the company was left building fires on the 
roadside, intending to wait for the regular morning train. Another 
car was found to be disabled by having nearly half of one of the 
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wheels broken cff, and how it continued to stick to the track was a 
mystery. The company occupying it complained that they had a 
very rough ride down the mountain on account of the broken wheel. 
This car was also hurriedly turned from the track, down an embank- 
ment and the company that had occupied it, was also left to camp by 
the side of the road until morning. The rest of us spent the 
remainder of the night roaring and clattering over the rails to Chatta- 
nooga. 

This advénture was often afterward discussed around the camp- 
fires, and was set down as one of the ‘‘hairbreadths.”’ In fact, those 
who participated in it always expressed themselves that they would 
rather encounter any number of dangers found on the battle’s ‘‘ per- 
ilous edge,” amid roaring cannon and spluttering musketry, rather 
than be treated to another such moonlight ride down the Cumberland 
Mountains. 


THE BATTLE AS THE RECRUIT SAW IT. 


The camp-fires threw their flickering rays over the bronzed faces 
of the men as they sat grouped around, and the shadows of the forest 
trees were lengthened on the sward. A few soldiers were dreamingly 
thoughtful of distant homes where ofer log-heaps were tossing their 
fitful flames also over thoughtful dreamers, thinking and dreaming of 
the absent boy in the far-off Tennessee camp; some of the men were 
smoking, others engaged in absorbing games of cards, with their 
hilarious accompaniment of jest and laughter, but by far the greater 
number, thoughtless of the future, careless of the present, and alto- 
gether apathetic to a degree characteristic of the Southern soldier, 
were simply doing nothing. 

A courier gallops into camp, making his way through the contend- 
ing lights and shadows to regimental headquarters. As he passes 
inquiring faces are turned toward him, and the exclamation, “ Some- 
thing’s up, boys,” passes from fire to fire, and—all settle again to their 
pastimes, but soon to be interrupted by an order to ‘‘ cook five days’ 
rations and be ready to move at once.” The woodman of each mess 


is soon busy with his axe, the mess-cooks are busily arranging their 
culinary apparatus, that is, shaking the mud from their gum coats, on 
which the dough is to be kneaded; the general ‘‘ utility man” trots 
off with all the canteens within reach to the nearest branch; all are 
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busy as bees, and as the waning camp-fires dart out their struggling 
lines of light over the darkening grove, the rations are cooked and 
haversacked, and all save the camp sentries are sleeping, as only 
tired soldiers can sleep. With the first streak of morning light the 
‘Jong roll” rumbles, and drowsy, hurrying, half-clad men fall in; 
then by twos the regiment threads its way through the wood and is 
soon on the road to ‘‘we know not where,” but to a prospective bat- 
tle even now sending hither its promises in the firing of the distant 
pickets. 

The sound becomes nearer, clearer, more sapid than before; the 
command is quick-timed, the skirmishing in front is more exciting, 
couriers are dashing hither and yon; wagon-masters are urging their 
teams rearward, ordnance officers forcing their wagons forward, cav- 
alry with rattling sabers galloping alongside and past the infantry, 
leave a cloud of dust trailing behind them ; artillery under whip and 
spur are coming up in arun to secure a commanding knoll, ambu- 
lances are seen in solemn procession in the rear, and we are filed in 
on the right of the road and fronted in battle line with other com- 
mands that have preceded us; muskets are loaded, the firing in front 
still continues, skirmishing becomes rapid, then a lull. Our arms 
are stacked and we are rested ‘‘in place” and soon loll around, 
assume a look of confidence and indifference we do not feel and en- 
deavor by light jests to shake off the nervous tremens produced by 
the popping of guns on the picket-line. A courier gallops by, then 
another, a third follows, soon an ‘‘ orderly” hurries toward us from 
headquarters, the firing becomes spirited and nearer, our skirmishers 
are in sight, falling slowly backward, contesting inch by inch. Atten- 
tion! Every man is in his place, the skirmishers are forced nearer, 
we are moved forward to their support; the long dark lines of the 
enemy are seen to advance to the support of ¢/e?7 skirmishers; the 
cavalry by a sudden dash debouch to protect the flanks, and then a 
‘*boom,” a crush in the timbers, a shell whirring just over our heads 
proclaim the opening of the ball. The rattle of musketry becomes 
continuous, and our artillery responds to the enemy’s guns. 

The enemy comes steadily toward us. ‘‘Steady, men,” still 
nearer. ‘‘ Steady,” ‘*‘ Ready,” ‘* Aim,” ‘‘ Avre,” and a line of lurid 
flame leaps from our guns; ‘‘ Steady,” ‘‘ Load at will,” ‘‘ Fire,” 
Fire at will.” — Crash, rattle, boom, shout, shriek of shell and wounded 
men, the smoke rolls upward and onward, filling the space intervening 
between the opposing forces, we fire at the smoke, and thus the 
battle goes on. 
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A soldier falls, another is struck, poor Sam is borne to the rear 
mortally wounded; the ranks close up. ‘‘ Forward,” others fall, and 
are carried back ; still the den of conflict continues and our captain’s 
cry rises above the tumult. ‘‘Steady, men,” ‘‘ Fix bayonets,” 
“* Steady,” ‘‘ Charge,” and then the Confederate yell rises above all 
other sounds of the raging conflict, bearing encouragement to our 
sorely-pressed brothers, and sending with it a terror to our foes. We 
yet press on in the charge ; the enemy momentarily gives way; then 
grape and canister sweep our thinned ranks, and we in turn are 
forced back, then ‘‘ forward” again, and so throughout the day, 
advancing, now receding like a tidal wave, and so struggling until 
night closes the contest. Our lines are reformed to converge to the 
main road like the closing of a huge fan, and we soldiers of the line 
are revolving in mind the anomalous state of affairs on which a vic- 
torious army is in full retreat. 


A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S LETTER. 


Of the many reponses to THE Bivouac’s request for reminis- 
cences none gives a keener touch of pathos than a letter postmarked 
Fate, Texas. It is simply a note giving an extract from the last let- 
ter of a younger brother killed in battle. 

The soldier’s letter is of the kind that almost any soldier would 
write, such as we ourselves may have written, but the manner of its 
being brought to light at this time, awakens all the emotional tender- 
ness of our nature, and fancy at once weaves a panoramic picture of 
the past and present something like this: 

A soldier of Lee’s army in his faded suit of gray has moved away 
from his comrades and is seated near the camp-fire, so that its light 
falls on the letter he is writing, using his reversed cartridge-box as a 
desk. ‘The letter is finished and is placed in a home-made envelope. 
He seals it and in lieu of a postage-stamp writes over the left side of 
the envelope the soldier’s frank with these words, ‘‘ Henry C. Estill, 
Fifth Regiment Alabama Volunteers.” 

The train bearing this missive Alabama-ward is disappearing on 
the right, on the distant left rises the sulphurous smoke from the battle 
field of Chancellorsville, and in the foreground the face of young 
Henry Estill has the ghastly hue of the dead. The letter reaches its 
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destination but not before the fingers that traced its letters are rigid 
and the form that bent over the work of letter-writing near the 
bivouac fire, now shrouded with a soldier’s blanket, lies buried on the 
field of battle. 

The war ended near a score of years ago and the site of the Ala- 
bama homestead from which young Estill marched away in ’61 is 
known only from its blackened chimney, and the stricken family 
have found in Texas another home. In that home our fancy pictures 
an old lady who has just laid down a Bivovac in order to wipe from 
her glasses a tear. She re-adjusts her ‘‘ specs ” and in silence reads: 
‘‘We earnestly request our friends wherever they may be to send us 
contributions” etc., then she says aloud, ‘‘They want reminiscences 
of the war; I’ll send poor Henry’s last letter,” and then from 
her trunk she takes a bundle of letters yellowed with age and selects 
one over the left side of whose envelope is written the frank of 
‘Henry C. Estill, Fifth Regiment Alabama Volunteers.” Then 
with hands made tremulous with emotion and unsteady by age she 
writes the following letter: 

June 18, ’82. 

GENTLEMEN: I read in THE Bivovac the request you make, that friends of 
Confederate soldiers should send anecdotes, etc., to your Bivovac. My half- 
brother, Henry C. Estill, of Talladega, Ala., was a member of the Fifth Ala- 
bama Regiment of Volunteers, also a member of Stonewall Jackson’s corps. 
He lost his life on the battlefield of Chancellorsville, having received four 
dreadful wounds. No truer heart ever served his country, though only twenty- 


‘one years of age. I have in my possession some of his letters, written to friends 


at home in Alabama, while he was with the army in Virginia, April 9, 1863, 
near the Rappahanock. In one letter he says: 

‘‘Nothing new on the Rappahanock. We are waiting for spring, till the 
grass can grow and the flowers bud, so they may be colored by the life-blood of 
our bravest and best, as well as by that of the poor Yanks. I look for another 
bloody campaign. We are in good trim for fighting and I expect we will have 
plenty of it to do. We have been fed on bacon entirely for two months, a 
quarter of a pound to each man per day. It has caused us to take the scurvy 
from want of vegetables and Gen. Lee has issued an order detailing one man 
from each company every day, to search for wild vegetables. They are very 
scarce, but to-day John Carson went to the river and found a nice lot of wild 
onions; you can’t think how we relished them. John says a Yank hollered to 
him from the other side of the river and said, ‘ You Confederates have got a new 
general and we Yanks also in a few days will have one.’ ‘ What general is 
it?? asked John. The answer was, ‘General Starvation.’ The Yanks thought 
we were at a /ow pass when we had to live on wild onions. It is pretty hard, 
and we think we will suffer for meat before the beef crop comesin. But our 
hearts are brave and I guess we are all well able to bear privation.”’ 

If this anecdote is of any use to you, you can publish it. I would love to 
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see one of your books. The incidents of our dear dead soldiers possess solemn 
and tender memories for me. My two loved, young and patriotic brothers gave 
their lives for our cause, which they believed to be right and just. 
Respectfully, Mrs, A. C. SIMMONS. 
FATE, ROCKWALL County, TEXAS. 


CHAPLAINS OF THE FOURTH KENTUCKY. 


The Fourth Kentucky had two chaplains during the war. I don’t 
mean by this that one succeeded the other, and kept us continually 
supplied with that very essential officer; but that we had one when 
we first organized, and one just before the close of the war, and it 
may be news to some of our old regiment that we had one at any time, 
for they both disappeared suddenly. The first left in disgust and was 
never heard of more; the last, alas, was taken away by a shrieking 
shell, while on a mission of patriotic duty, and while his soul was full 
of tender mercy and love for his comrades. 

When Col. Trabue got us properly organized, he argued, with 
his usual correctness that we must have a chaplain in order to be 
thoroughly up to the regulations. Was not his duties clearly pointed 
out, and his position in camp and on the field as clearly defined ? 
Therefore he cast about to find a suitable one to fill the station. No 
office had long to wait for the man, and in due time Parson B. with 
a commission in his pocket applied for the place—and as he was up 
to Col. Trabue’s idea of tastefulness in manner and dress, he was 
quickly installed as the spiritual adviser of the jolly Fourth. And to 
make matters consist, his duties called him to the brick church, which 


was inside our lines, constantly all hours of the day and night, for it 
was jammed full of our boys sick of the measles. 

If he had been a ‘‘Spoopendyke”’ he would then and there have 
dubbed us a ‘‘gasted measely old regiment” and concluded he was 
doing double duty for single pay. 1 suppose he got along creditably 
enough, consoling the poor homesick boys with their flushed and 
speckled faces, with now and then a case of typhoid pneumonia 
thrown in to keep the congregation down to a proper regard for the 
trying situation. However, the camp measles is about as much 
dreaded by an army commander as any disease known, for it is always 
epidemic and kills and disables not a few. But time wore on 
toward the first Sunday of Parson B.’s term of office, and great prep- 
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arations went forward to attend meeting, which was to be held under 
a stately oak on a line of the field and staff officers’ quarters, the church 
as I have said being used for a hospital. Some days prior to this a 
detachment of Company C had gone back into Kentucky to bring 
out a gun they knew of, which was lying idle there. We were expect- 
ing them at most any time, but I pass over the supposition that we 
were more anxious about the cannon than about Bro. B.’s sermon. 
Well, Sunday came and promptly at 2 o’clock p.m. we assembled 
around the old tree, all of us who had passed through the measles at 
home or escaped so far in camp. The chaplain stood up under the 
tree and after the usual devotional exercises, launched into the dis- 
cussion of his subject. We were perfectly respectful and attentive, 
and was really interested in his discourse, when suddenly the shout 
of triumph was heard up the Kentucky pike, and the congregation 
rose as one man, and fled toward the joyful sound. ‘There all radi- 
ant and happy was the detachment with a healthy field-piece sure 
enough, and such a shout went up from that regiment as was never 
heard again. ‘The capturing party were nearly idolized, and were 
heroes grand in our estimation. By and by, we started scatteringly 
back to meeting, but arriving, nothing but the old oak stood to greet 
us. The chaplain was gone; silently stole away, or something like 
it, and though he may have packed his clothes and tendered and had 
accepted his formal resignation, I am satisfied none of the Fourth 
ever heard of him again. 

Our conduct must have been heralded throughout the Confed- 
eracy, for it was after long and bloody months of strife that another - 
came. But he did come to us, I don’t know how or by whom sent. 
The first I saw of him was with his mess-mates, now in Company C, 
then Company I, and occasionally with some of the field band and 
infirmary corps. His quiet demeanor, and frank, sweet face, sug- 
gested that self-reliant moral courage and intrinsic manhood, that 
draws one to another. He just seemed to drop in with us and go 
uncomplainingly along, helping this one to bear a burden, ministering 
to another who was sick, and ever keeping up with the infirmary 
corps (or litter-bearers ) and let me here say, that xe man unless 
thoroughly and truly tried and zoftortous for absolute nerve and brav- 
ery, could get a place in ourinfirmary corps. Let it be recorded as 
a just tribute to the honor of Kentucky officers, that in the solemn 
hour of battle the cream of chivalry and daring was in the thickest 
of the fray gathering up and taking care of Kentucky’s sons. 

This Christian hero joined us on the retreat from Dalton to At- 
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lanta, and every hour of his stay with us was marked by the death- 
knell of a comrade. But this young priest followed the line of duty 
as if he was used, all his life, to war’s direst alarms. Pushing along 
with the ‘‘ litter- bearers” he was the first on his knees over a wounded 
companion, and those of his own ‘‘ faith and order” were ministered 
unto as they would have been at home. While rapidly returning to 
the front, the first day at Jonesboro, Ga., he was struck by a ball 
and killed instantly. The faithful few of his church gave him decent 
burial when the ‘‘ day was done,” and when forced to retreat they 
moved him back until they found a place worthy to hold his mortal 
remains. He was with us such a short time and that time was so 
busy and stirring that I never knew his name. I would be glad if 
some one would furnish it to the ‘‘SourTHERN Bivouac,” and give 
us as much of his history as possible. 

Lest some may think we were really without a chaplain all the 
intervening time, I will state that the Hon. Jo. Desha Pickett 
was the brigade chaplain, and was known in the Fourth as intimately 
as one of the command, and to say that we loved him as ‘‘ never 
man was loved,” is only telling the truth. It is also true that he 
shared all the hardships we did, and risked his life as often as the 
most gallant ensign in the ‘‘ Orphan Brigade.” 


Major Tuomas O’ConNER, one of the victims of the triple 
homicide in Knoxville, October 11, was a native of Virginia, and at 
the breaking out of the late unpleasantness was among the first to 
don the gray. As a first lieutenant, he enlisted in Captain Hewald’s 
artillery, organized at Knoxville. -He made a gallant soldier, fought 
with distinction, served a term as prisoner at Johnson Island, Lake 
Erie, and was discharged at the surrender of Lee, with due honor 
as a true soldier. He returned to Knoxville, but found it an uneasy 
residing place for one of his way of thinking and sought his fortunes 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


A Historic MuLe.—Atlanta Constitution: A citizen near Vien- 
na owns amule that Mr. Joe Heard rode out of the Confederate 
service in 1865. The mule cost Mr. Heard one quart of peach 
brandy. The animal is lively and active and looks well. 
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Yr. 


MontTu 


Mar. 
April. 


NINTH KENTUCKY CAVALRY, C. S. A. 
REPORT OF KILLED, Wou NDED, AND MISSING FROM JULY, 1864, to APRIL 6, 1865. 


Day | NAME. | Rank. | Co. NATURE OF Wounp. 
J. Shropshire. | es 
|S. James. | 
Lucas. | 

14 Gano Hill. Ete. In shoulder joint. 

14 |James Stoner. |ActAd| In chest. 

10 |A. Offutt. OS. In arm and hip by shell. 


(Nick Garlan. 
2 Henry Holly. 
12 |Joseph A. Yates. 
20 |James H. Nevil. 


7 \Jno. E. Abrahams. 
20 W. Lawrence. | 


29 |Edw’d Taylor. 

30 A. W. Machlin. 
30 'C. C. Skillman. 
14 |Jesse Payne. 

24 |M. Scott. 

1 H. Berry. 

16 |John Crutcher. 

1 |Edw’d Hines. 

1 |S. M. McCormack. 
25 |C. C. Craycraft. 
12 Greene. 

3 E. Parkhurst. 
3 |Jas. M. Hoofman. 
1 |Sam’l Levy. 
I 
I 


B. M. Smith. 
Tillman Cantrill. 
E. F. Baker. 
\Jas. Callahan. 
14 |Dan Vincent. 
14 om Wilson. 

iB. F. Tully. 

\J. Cowherd. 

\J. Coy. 

|A. Strode. 


\J. White. 

25 Capt Roberis. 
27 Corp. Gregory. 
22 |T. E. McDaniel. 
1 |A. R. Houk. 

1 Wm. Sheir. 

1 |D. J. Burks. 

4 |Chas. Carter. 

4 Rich’d McKinny. 

iLt. Yager. 

16 |Chas. F. Cannon, 
Chas. Reid. 

Lt. Redmond. 
Andy English. 
John Kincaid. 
Robt. Megowan. 
Jacob Miller. 
10 |Wm. Wood. 
Mike Hefferen. 
Jack Kemper. 
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In arm—slight. 
In face—severely. 
Chest and shoulder—severely. 
thigh. 

‘In arm. 

‘In thigh. 

‘In wrist. 

hand. 

\In leg. 

Neck and back. 
\In hip. 

'In arm and back. 
|Killed. 

In head. 

In left side. 

In both legs. 
Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 

Killed. 


Killed. 
Killed. 

hip. 

\In shoulder. 
\In shoulder. 
|Killed in Virginia. 
knee. 
In neck. 

In head. 
knee. 
\In hand. 
\In hip. 

in leg. 
‘Killed. 


In right side. 


| Burned in crossing Broad 
Gates Bridge, in front of 
C 


| 
| “olumbia, South Carolina. 
| 


|Died of typhoid pneumonia. 
Sent to general hospital. 
Missing. 

Missing. 
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OCTOBER MEETING OF SOUTHERN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting was attended by members and the ladies were out 
in force. Personal recollections of prominent Confederate generals 
were given by several members, the October number of this maga- 
zine was distributed, Mr. Shackelford Miller read Captain Eastin’s 
paper on the killing of Colonel Halisey, and Miss Lucy Roberts re- 
cited in her charming manner, ‘‘Lee’s Miserables!” We append 
Captain Eastin’s paper and a synopsis of Miss Roberts’s selection. 


THE KILLING OF COLONEL HALISEY. 


On what was known in Morgan’s command as the ‘Christmas 
raid” into Kentucky, from the fact of its having taken place during 
Christmas week of 1862, it became necessary for us to leave the State 
rather precipitately, because of our being pressed by a large Federal 
cavalry force in our rear. It also became necessary, on our retreat 
from the State, for us to flank the town of Lebanon, Kentucky, which 
lay in our most direct road south, from the fact that the garrison there 
had been heavily reinforced, and the town occupied by a large force 
of the enemy. ‘This necessitated our leaving the turnpike road at 
Springfield on the evening of December 30, 1862; and on that bit- 
ter night, which will be long remembered by every member of the 
command, we made the famous all-night march around Lebanon, and 
owing mainly to the almost impassable condition of the mud roads, 
found ourselves at daylight the next morning only about ten miles 
distant from the point we had left the evening before. 

Thus compelled to leave the main highway, we struggled along, 
making slow progress over mud roads, in which our horses sank in 
many places to their knees, trying to get the artillery over these diffi- 
culties, and aiming to strike the turnpike running from Lebanon to 
Campbellsville. 

During the day Captain Alexander Tribble, of Chenault’s regi- 
ment, who was afterward killed during the attack on Green River 
Bridge stockade, proposed to me that we should get permission from 
General Morgan to go ahead of the advance guard to a little town 
called New Market, for the purpose of getting some boots and shoes 
for some of the men in our respective companies. We had the im- 
pression that the command was to pass through New Market that af- 
ternoon; in which, however, we afterward found ourselves mistaken. 
Acting on Tribble’s suggestion, I went with him to General Morgan, 
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and without difficulty we obtained his permission to pass on in front 

of the advance guard for the purpose mentioned, which we accord- 

ingly did. After going several miles we learned by inquiring of a far- 

mer that New Market was about three miles off to the left of the 

road we were then traveling, and by his direction we left that road by. 
the first lane leading to the left. This lane led us, after traveling 
over it for about a mile, into another main country road, where we 
had been directed to turn to the right; and following these directions 

we came to the junction of this road with the Lebanon and Camp- 
bellsville turnpike where we found the little town of which we were 
in search. We dismounted at the best-looking store in the village 

(which consisted of a few houses strung along on either side of the 
pike), but soon found that our mission was a fruitless one, as the 
store contained nothing that we cared to buy, even for Confederate 

money. In the meantime we had been asked by several citizens of 
the little town, and along the road, if we were Colonel Halisey’s men, 

to which inquiry we generally responded in the affirmative. The 
fact was, however, that we had never heard of Halisey until the day 
before, and then mainly through the prayers of the enthusiastic women 
sympathizers of the South, who had flocked to the road-side to see 

the command pass, and had besought us that we would kill Halisey 
before we left the State. Halisey, we knew was in command of a 
brigade of Federal cavalry that was pressing our rear guard and 
picking up every unlucky straggler who happened to fall behind. 

After briefly looking over the stock of goods in the store at which 
we had dismounted, we told the proprietor that we were members of 
Morgan’s command. He replied that we were perhaps in much 
greater danger than we were aware of. as small bands of Federal cay- 
alry had been passing through the village all day, at short intervals, 
going on to reinforce Lebanon, which place they expected Morgan to 
attack that night. ‘To confirm his statement, he pointed to a house 
a few hundred yards further down the pike, and told us that the horse 
hitched there belonged to a Federal soldier who had stopped there as 
the last squad had passed through a few minutes before. 

Tribble and I thought that we might capture this fellow, and at 
once mounted and started in the direction of the house referred to. 
We were, however, quickly discovered by the cavalryman, who seem- 
ed to know our uniforms better than the citizens we had met, and he 
immediately mounted and started in the direction of Lebanon at full 
speed. We gave chase for a short distance, but soon found that the 
Yankee was out-running us; and having concluded that New Market 
Vol. 1, No. 3—9. 
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was not a very congenial clime in which to tarry, we turned our horses’ 
heads, and going back through the village, turned off from the pike 
into the dirt road over which we had come, hoping soon to rejoin our 
command. 

We had gone but a short distance in that direction before we met 
two stragglers from our own command going in the direction of New 
Market. We told them they were going in the wrong direction, and 
made them turn back and accompany us. It then occurred to Trib- 
ble and myself that, as we could get no shoes to add to the comfort 
of our men in walking, the next best thing we could do would be to 
take in a couple of fresh horses, which might obviate the necessity 
for some poor fellows having to walk zecthout shoes. 

We had by this time come to the mouth of the lane through which 
we had passed in getting into this main dirt road, and where we would. 
have to turn off to get back to the road on which we had left the 
command. About two hundred yards from where we then were, and 
just opposite the mouth of this lane, stood a comfortable looking farm- 
house with a good looking horse grazing in the yard. It was then 
agreed between Tribble and myself that he should take one of the 
men whom we had just before met, and get this horse, provided he 
should find him suitable for our purpose, while I was to take the other 
man, and go further on down this main road to see if I could not 
capture, or, as we then expressed it ‘‘press” another horse. Ac- 
cordingly, Tribble started for the horse referred to, and I, with one 
of the stragglers we had picked up, proceeded down this main road, 
still going away from New Market, and having passed the lane at 
which we should have left this road in order to get back to our com- 
ngand. 

My man and myself had gone perhaps half a mile when at a sud- 
den turn in the road we were met by three more men from our com- 
mand going at full speed, and as though the whole Yankee army was 
at their heels. As they dashed by us they had time only to call out 
to us, ‘‘ If you are Morgan’s men you had better be getting away 
from here, as the Yankees are. right on us.” I looked in the direc- 
tion from which these men had come, and saw three Federal cavalry- 
men coming rapidly down the road in pursuit. I then started after 
the men who had dashed by me so hurriedly, and who had been 
promptly joined by the man who had been with me, and ordered. 
them to halt, assuring them that there were but three Yankees in sight, 
and if they would stop there would then be five of us to fight them. 
But so badly demoralized were they that the bare suggestion of stop- 
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ping to make a fight seemed only to accelerate their flight, and with 
my late companion well up with them, they kept on at the top of 
their horses’ speed. We soon came in sight of the house at which 
Captain Tribble had stopped, and I commenced calling to him to 
come and join us. He recognized me at once, but thought the four 
men flying along in front of me were Yankees whom I was pursuing, 
and although about to put a halter on the horse, for which he had 
gone, and which he had just succeeded in getting hold of, he dropped 
his game, mounted his own horse, an@ with the man he had taken 
along to assist him, started as rapidly as possible for the road-gate. 
The four demoralized rebels, who were making such good time in 
front of me, dashed by this gate, and kept straight on in the direc- 
tion of New Market, passing by the lane at which they should have 
turned off in order to get back to our command, and, so far as I know 
I never saw any of them again. I reached the gate at which Tribble 
must come out into the road, perhaps a minute before he did, and 
stopped there in order to hold it free for him to get into the road, but 
before he had reached it the three Federals who were pursuing, hav- 
ing gotten within fifty yards of me, halted in the road and fired two 
or three shots at me, which I returned, in order to hold them in check. 
This I did, until Tribble and his man reached the road and passed 
through the gate, and our respective parties then numbered three on 
each side. ‘Two of our enemies had, beside their side-arms, car- 
bines, with which they were firing at me, while neither of us had 
any thing but pistols. Tribble at once called my attention to this 
disadvantage under which we were placed as long as we were in the 
open road, and suggested that we must get to the woods, where we 
would be able to bring our enemies within shorter range, and be on 
an equal footing with them. Accordingly we all three started ina 
run down the lane, which would take us back to the place where we 
left the command, and as soon as our horses’ heads were turned our 
opponents, as we had anticipated, started in pursuit of us, firing an 
occasional shot at us, which we would return, in order to keep up 
their interest in the chase. 

We had gone this way for perhaps half a mile, running just fast 
enough to encourage our pursuers to follow us, without trying to run 
entirely away from them, and had not yet found the trees for which 
we were looking. As we thus galloped along this lane, I suddenly 
discovered, as I thought, the very place for our purpose. I saw that 
we were approaching a small sluggish stream which crossed cur road, 
that on the side from which we were approaching, the rcad, which 
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had evidently been used for many years, was cut or worn down quite 
deep; that the fence on one side of the road did not extend entirely 
down to this stream, forming the corner of an old field, and leaving 
an uninclosed space perhaps thirty or forty feet wide, between the 
fence and the edge of the creek. I discovered that by turning our 
horses squarely around this corner into the uninclosed space spoken 
of, we would be entirely out of sight of our pursuers, until they 
should come within a few paces of us. I therefore turned as abruptly 
as possible into this open space, and called to Tribble to do the same; 
but before he understood my purpose his horse had carried him into 
the little stream above referred to. ‘The man who was with Tribble 
and me, ran straight on without making a stop, and afterward said 
as I was informed, that Azs horse was running away with him. 

We had scarcely time to face about, when the front man of our 
pursuers, who afterward proved to be an orderly on Halisey’s staff 
by the name of Edwards, dashed around the corner, and though he 
endeavored at once to check his horse. he did not succeed in doing 
so until he had run squarely up to Tribble, who was then facing him. 
A pistol shot was exchanged between them, but neither touched the 
other. Tribble, who had fired first, attempted to shoot the second 
time, being so near that the muzzle of his pistol was against Edward’s 
body, but this time his pistol snapped, and left him apparently 
at the mercy of his antagonist. With the quickness of a tiger, how- 
ever, he grappled with Edwards before the latter could fire again, 
and being a powerful man and a magnificent horseman, succeeded 
in dragging him backward from his horse, and landed him sprawling 
in the water. Each man dropped his pistol in this struggle, but Ed- 
wards being down in the water with Tribble over him, surrendered 
and announced himself Tribble’s prisoner. 

In the meantime, and not a horse’s length behind Edwards, Col- 
onel Halisey came around the corner, and reining in his horse more 
successfully than Edwards had done, turned into the open space 
spoken of above within perhaps ten paces of me. I at once fired 
at him and demanded his surrender. He returned my fire, and urg- 
ing my horse a little nearer to him, I fired again, and saw the dust 
fly from the shoulder of his overcoat, though, as I afterward discov- 
ered, the shot did not wound him. He then fired again; and spur- 
ring my horse toward him, I was within perhaps ten feet of him, 
and having my pistol leveled on him, was about to fire again, when 
he threw up his hand and surrendered to me, saying twice, ‘‘I am 


your prisoner, sir; I am your prisoner!” In getting within reach of 
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him, my horse being very restive, had faced around in the other 
direction, thus bringing us side by side, with our horses’ heads in 
the same direction, and he being on my left side. While in this posi- 
tion, and with my left leg touching his right leg, I extended my hand 
and demanded his pistols. Instead, however, of giving them up, he 
dropped his bridle-rein, and reaching over with his left hand, grabbed 
me in the collar, and, at the same time, without taking special aim, 
firing under his left arm, because of our being so near together, and 
with the muzzle of his pistol almost touching my cheek, fired at me 
again. The discharge burned and blackened my face, and the flash 
for an instant blinded me, but almost instinctively, and at the same 
moment, I grappled with him, and putting my pistol firmly against 
his temple, fired again. 

In the excitement caused by the unexpected shot in my face, I 
held on to Halisey’s body for a moment, though I saw the last shot 
was instantly fatal, and both horses being loose, moved side by side 
down into the pool of water. Here I released him to reach for the bri- 
dle of his horse, but missing this, Halisey’s lifeless body fell over against 
me and down between his horse and mine into the water, which was, 
perhaps, a foot or eighteen inches deep. In the fall, his head caught in 
my bridle-rein, which was hanging loose. ‘This kept his head out 
of the water, but jerked my horse up and made him plunge around, 
dragging Halisey’s body through the pool until we reached the other 
bank, when it became disentangled. 

I had scarcely time to look around and take in the situation as to 
my friend Tribble, when the third man on the Federal side came 
dashing around the corner. ‘Tribble was completely disarmed. ‘The 
pistol that I had been using and still held in my hand was then 
entirely empty, and while I had one under my overcoat that had not 
been used there was no time to make the exchange; so I leveled the 
empty one at the lieutenant who had just arrived, and he seeing the 
fate of his companions, rode up and handed me his carbine and a 
pair of army pistols. 

Our two prisoners were taken to our command, which we soon 
rejoined, and on the next day they were paroled by General Morgan. 


‘*LeE’s MISERABLES.” 

They called themselves Lee’s Miserables. That name had a 
somewhat curious origin. Victor Hugo’s novel, ‘‘ Les Miserables,” 
had been translated and published by a house in Richmond. The 
soldiers, in the great dearth of reading matter, had seized up. .., 
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and so, by a strange chance, the tragic story of the great French 
writer had become known to the soldiers in the trenches. Little 
familiar with the Gallic pronunciation, they called the book Lee’s 
Miserables. Then another step was taken. The worn veterans of 
the army laughed at their miseries and called themselves Lee’s Mis- 
erables. And truly they were the wretched. A little grease and 
corn-bread—the grease rancid and the bread musty—this was the 
food of the army. ‘Thousands had no blankets, no jackets, no shoes. 
Gaunt forms in ragged old shirts and torn trousers clutched their 
muskets. Day after day, week after week, month after month, they 
were there in the trenches at the grim work, and some fiat of destiny 
seemed to ‘have chained them there to battle forever. Silence had 
fled from the trenches. The crash of musketry and the bellow of 
artillery seemed never to cease. The men were rocked to sleep by 
it. They slept on, though mortar shells rose, described their flam- 
ing courses, and bursting, rained fragments of death dealing iron 
upon them. ‘To many that was their last sleep. The iron tore them 
in their tanned blankets. They were gasping, streaming with blood, 
then staggered and fell. When you passed by you saw something 


lying upon the ground covered with an old blanket. It was one of 
Lee’s Miserables killed last night and gone to answer before his 
Master. 


The trenches! Ah, the trenches! Where a historic army guarded 
the capital of a historical nation—the nation of Virginia. And how 
they guarded it! In the bright day and dark, they stood by their 
posts unmoved. When you saw the gaunt faces contract and the tears 
flow, it was because some letter had come saying their wives and 
children were starving. Army of Northern Virginia! Old soldiers 
of Lee! You meant to follow your commander to the last. You did 
not shrink in the final hour—the hour of supreme trial. Did they or 
did they not fight to the end? Answer, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor—every spot around Petersburg, where they closed in 
death-grapple with the unwearied enemy! Answer, bleak spring of 
1865, troubled days of the great retreat, when hunted down and 
driven to bay like wild animals, they fought from Five Forks to Ap- 
pomatox Court-house—fought staggering, starving, falling, but de- 
fiant to the last. 

Bearded men were seen crying on the gth of April, 1865. But it 
was surrender which wrung their hearts and brought tears to their 
eyes. Grant’s cannon had only made Lee’s Miserables cheer and 
laugh. 


THE PRIVATE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER. 


THE PRIVATE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER. 


If there be any survivors of the Confederate army who are 
ashamed of having followed the Southern Cross into battle, many 
will not be found who were frivaze soldiers. It was by them, under 
the ordeal of suffering for food and raiment, of exile from home and 
family, that our splendid victories were won. The record of their 
dauntless courage, their endurance, and their valor is our heritage, 
and the history of their four years’ struggle against the hordes 
brought together by patriotism, by draft, by bounty, their memora- 
ble contest against great odds of natives, of emigrants, and freedmen, 
is our history. 

To the private soldier we owe a debt—a debt of gratitude but 
partially paid by our Lee when he said, ‘‘ The men of the war who 
well deserve the most honor and gratitude are wot men of rank, but 
men of the ranks—the privates.” 

In an article in October Bivouac, the name of John H. Waller, 
of Mississippi, was mentioned, and in a book of Camp Douglas 
Reminiscences, by Comrade E. C. Colgan, a tribute to private Wal- 
ler also appears, and the name itself conjures up personal recollec- 


tions of the private soldier which bear with them, in every remem- 
bered act, every speech, and every expressed thought, the attest of 


General Lee’s words, and apply them to the memory of John H. 
Waller. 


Together in Nashville we put on the ‘‘ gray,” for the first time un- 
der the ‘‘stars and bars” we marched side by side, and together at 
the picket reserve and in camp in Northern Virginia, we talked 
of the new confederacy, of home, and a successful war. 

He was transferred to the Twelfth Mississippi Infantry and there 
as every where when in danger and strife, all his estimable qualities 
shone forth. 

At one time when the ‘‘rations were so short that a healthy man 
could eat three days’ allowance at one meal,” it was almost impossible 
to get a man to divide the rations without stealing some to appease 
his hunger, and at such times Waller’s company would rise and demand 
that he should divide them. 

He was never promoted because he thought the post of duty was 
the private’s station. He was always the same, in bivouac, in battle, 
on the march, in prison, or in civil life, the same upright, self-sacri- 
ficing, and brave Waller. 

If there are times when the beautiful custom of strewing flowers 
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on the graves of our dead is not the simple mockery of an observance, 
it is when we who are left are permitted to place on Waller’s grave 
such flowers as symbolize the virtues of our Christian soldier, private 
Waller. To his memory is due the encomium of Lee and the follow- 
ing burning, truthful words of General Wise : 

“The noblest bands of men who ever fought or who ever fell in the 
annals of war, whose glorious deeds history ever took pen to record, 
were, I exultingly claim, the private soldiers in the armies of the great 
Confederate cause. Whether right or wrong in the cause which they es- 
poused, they were earnest and honest patriots in their convictions, 
who thought that they were right to defend their own, their native 
land, its soil, its altars, and its honor. They felt that they were no 
rebels, and no traitors in obeying their State sovereignties, and they 
thought that it was lawful to take up arms under their mandates, author- 
ized expressly by the Federal constitution, to repel invasion or- to 
suppress insurrection, when there was such ‘‘ zmminent danger as not 
to admit of delay.”” The only reason for delay which could have been 
demanded of them was to have appealed to the invaders themselves 
for defense against their own invasion; and whether there was immi- 
nent danger or not, events have proved. They have been invaded 
until every blade of grass has been trodden down, until every sanctu- 
ary of temple and fame and altar and home has been profaned. 
The most of these men had no stately mansions for their homes ; no 
slaves to plow and plant any broad fields of theirs; no stocks or in- 
vestments in interest-bearing funds. They were poor, but proudly 
patriotic and indomitably brave. Their country was their only heri- 
tage. The mothers and wives and daughters buckled on the belts, 
and sent husbands and sons and brothers forth, and women toiled for 
the bread and spun the raiment of ‘‘little ones” of ‘‘shanty” homes 
in country, or of shops in town, whilst their champions of defense 
were in their country’s camps, or marches, or trenches, or battles! 
They faithfully followed leaders whom they trusted and honored. 
Prodigies of valor, miracles of victories, undoubted and undoubting 
devotion and endurance to the last, entitled them to honors of sur- 
render which gilded the arms of their victors and extorted from them 
even cheers on the battle-field where at last they yielded for peace! 
Alas! how many thousands had fallen before their few surviving com- 
rades laid down their arms!” 


QUERY BOX. 


Query Box. 


The editor of this department will endeavor to ascertain the 
whereabouts of ex-Confederate soldiers, and answer all questions 
when the information sought for is accessible. 


Mrs. B. T. L. wants to know if soldiers suffered much from home- 
sickness ? 

Answer: Only those who were in weekly communication by letter or mes- 
sage with home. There were a number of deaths in hospital from ‘ nostalgia,” 
of such men and boys, but we do not remember of a case occurring among 
Kentuckians, Missourians, or Marylanders, all of whom, except Morgan’s cav- 
alry, were hopelessly cut off from home influences and communications. So 
much for the fireside and altar sentiment. It runs parallel with the experi- 
ence and observation of a great many during the late war that the further a 
single man is taken from home influences the better soldier he becomes. As 
for married men, they are generally more at home any where on earth than 
when at home, and if properly trained at home will obey orders with cheerful 
alacrity any where and at all times, xo/ens volens. 


Epirors SOUTHERN Bivouac: Please inform me if it is true that the South- 
ern Historical Association contemplates changing their meeting-night to one 
earlier in the month. I am denied the privilege of attending your meetings 
because they come so near the last of the month. 

LovuISVILLE. Yours, etc., BOOK-KEEPER. 

Answer: We have heard it talked of, but no action has been taken in the 
matter. 


Epitors Bivovac: Is it the intention of your Association to publish the 
various papers read before your body in reference to the battle of Spring Hill, 
Tennessee? A large number of your subscribers and friends desire to preserve 
them in book-form, and if you should publish them in THE SOUTHERN Bivovac 
we can have them bound with the volume and preserve them more easily. This 
is not meant as a suggestion, but expressed as a desire of many friends. 

WAR TRACE, TENN. Yours truly, R. A. N. 


Answer: Your question fits precisely the subject we have been pondering. 
Major D. W. Sanders and others have suggested that we produce all the papers 
read before the Association on the topic mentioned in the form of a grand 
supplement to one of our numbers. The chain will be more complete in that 
form. In other words, the whole matter will appear in one issue, and be more 
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accessible as a reference and more satisfactory to the reader. This supplement 
will be sent to our subscribers free of charge. Our generous publishers intend 
giving us the finest paper for our Christmas issue, and suggested that we get up 
a grand holiday number. Weintend to make every effort to publish the matter 
referred to, in addition to our regular variety, in the December number. We 
hope to succeed, feeling assured that you, as well as our other subscribers, will 
appreciate our efforts to interest you. We thank you for your interest. 


Dear Bivovac: Did you Confederate soldiers consider it disgraceful to 
get shot in the back ? ALLIE T. R., aged twelve years. 

NASHVILLE. 

Answer: No, Allie. Some of our bravest men were shot in the back. In 
battle we occupy all sorts of positions. Officers face about frequently to give 
commands or cheer their soldiers on, and the brave soldiers sometimes turn to 
load, as in artillery. And we were often forced to retreat before a larger force, 
and on such occasions many of our people would get killed or wounded. It 
was on a rapid change of front at Shiloh (we were fleeing from one position to 
another to the left and rear) that one of the bravest and best men ina Ken- 
tucky regiment was struck in the back of the head and instantly killed. The 
old expressions, ‘‘See that you do not get shot in the back,” ‘* He fell with his 
face to the foe,”’ ‘‘ The shot rattled against their manly breasts,” etc. etc., make 
up fine poetry, but have no special significance outside of the field of rhyme. 


EDITOR SOUTHERN Bivouac: What has become of Bill Arp? Is Se De 
Kay still alive ? 

Answers: 1. Bill Arp, or —— Smith lives, we believe, in Cartersville, Ga. 
If this should meet his eye we would like to hear from him. 2. Se De Kay has 
been dead several years. 


Epirors Bivovac: Please give me the proper name of Flying Cloud, the 
Indian chief who belonged to Captain Chris. Bosche’s company of the Ninth 
Kentucky Infantry ? 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Answer: In Ed. Porter Thompson’s History, page 920, we find the following : 
- ** Konshattountzchette, or Flying Cloud, wasa Mohawk Indian chief, and served 
a while with General Jeff. Thompson, then with Morehead’s Partisan Rangers, 
was then attached to this company (H, Ninth Kentucky Infantry), November, 
1862, and fought with it at Murfreesboro, Jackson, and Chickamauga; was 
dreadfully wounded in the face on the latter field—a ball shivering and 
destroying a large portion of the upper jaw. After this he was long disabled 
but rejoined the command in the autumn, and took part in the mounted opera- 
tions. 


Taps. 


A VIRGINIAN boy was taunted by some U. S. soldiers with the 
raggedness of ‘‘the rebels.”” ‘‘O,” retorted the lad, ‘‘our boys don’t 
put on their store-clothes when they go out to whip you, it is too dirty 
work!” 


Witt Dempsey, in talking over his experience of Shiloh—after 
he had been shot ¢hrough the neck—said, ‘‘ Whole regiments offered 
to take me off of the field, but I got back quite comfortably with 
only the aid of a bottle of old Bourbon.” 


STONEWALL JACKsON’s army-horse, ‘‘ Little Sorrel,” is twenty-six 
years of age, and is still kindly cared for by General Jackson’s father- 
in-law, Dr. Morrison of Lincoln County, N. C. It is the horse on 
which General Jackson received his death-wound. 


A FEDERAL officer said toa southern lady, ‘‘ Those gray devils 
(Confederates) will be coming in as soon as we leave, but I hope that 
you will avoid their company.” She replied, ‘‘ My mother had a very 
cheerful disposition and she taught me to shun nothing so much as 
blue devils.” 


FRED JOYCE was as partial to the cavalry as “ Nondescript” is 
said to have been opposed to that arm of the service. He was 
heard on one occasion, after coming out of a hot skirmish, to say 
to the officer who relieved him, ‘‘ Why, Tom, a man will live just as 
long in the cavalry as he would at home.” And ‘‘ Dutch” couldn’t 
tell a lie. 


Dr. J. M. Typ1NGs writes to us suggesting that we have a grand 
Confederate re-union in Louisville during the great Cotton Exposition 
in 1883. The idea is certainly a magnificent one, and if carried out 
will be a splendid thing for Louisville. We hope our prominent ex- 
Confederates will take hold of the matter and push it through. A 
permanent encampment should be established where all old soldiers 
could report and be provided with beds and rations during their stay, 
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with army, corps, division, brigade, and regimental headquarters in 
regular order. Such a movement will meet with favor and be an im- 
mense advantage to the Exposition, and a source of great pleasure to 
southern soldiers. 


A U. S. officer one day having stopped in a farm-house in Poca- 
hontas Gounty, Va., began to boast of his bravery in a certain skir- 
mish. He said, ‘‘ We peppered the cowardly rascals severely. I was 
riding right into them when a bullet struck me.” ‘‘Yes,” said a quiet 
little girl of some thirteen years old, ‘‘we heard that one of the lieu- 
tenants in your regiment had all his brains shot out.” 


A Parriotic FELLow.—The committee appointed to collect 
metal for General Beauregard’s army applied to a Mississippi planter 
for his bell. Not having a bell he mentioned it to his wife, when 
she offered her brass kettle. The little ones of the family objected, 
and one said, ‘‘ Why, pa, what will we do for preserves?” ‘‘My 
daughter,” said the father, ‘‘ our whole duty now is to preserve our 
country.” The kettle was sent. 


A Lone Way From HEADQUARTERS.—A Methodist circuit-rider 
met a Texan soldier and asked him what army he belonged to. ‘‘I 
belong to the —th Texas regiment, Van Dorn’s army,” replied 
the soldier. ‘‘What army do you belong to?” ‘‘I belong to the 
army of the Lord,” was the solemn reply. ‘‘ Well, then, my friend,” 
said the soldier, dryly, ‘‘ you’ve got a very long way from head- 
quarters!” 


Houston (Texas) Posr: A few days ago a postmaster in Houston 
County, in settling with the government, sent a $10 Confederate note 
in part payment to Uncle Sam, saying it was in part payment of bal- 
ance due the United States. Assistant Postmaster Strong has written 
the Houston County postmaster to know how this was thus, and what 
the deuce he means, etc. If a joke, it is rather a dangerous one for 
one of Uncle Sam’s office-holders, as the old gentleman never had 
any use for Confederate securities. 


A TROOPER passed by and saw a foot-soldier covertly examining 
his Confederate undergarment. In camp this occupation was called 
‘skirmish drill.” The cavalryman shouted, ‘‘ Hello, web-foot, what 
are you doing?” ‘*‘ Well, you see,” replied the footman, pointing to 
an oil-cloth hanging over his head, ‘‘I’ve histed the black flag, and 
been a trying to kill all these critters; but they are just like the 
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Yanks—the more of ’em you kill, the more of ’em are left. So I'll 
jist parole the balance on ’em and let ’em go.” So saying, he picked 
up his black oil-cloth, threw away his shirt, and marched on, trusting 
to the next battle to supply him with an article which needed no black 
flag hoisted over it. 


DuRING the summer of 1864 there were several officers who had 
been wounded and one or two privates going up the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. A rain coming up the party took shelter for the night in a 
school-house near the road. During the night a skunk found its way 
under the floor of the house and in the usual way evinced its pres- 
ence. All of the officers were aroused from their sleep, but being 
thorough gentlemen, and each one thinking that he was the only one 
that the animal had awakened, they kept silent. At length one of 
the privates, a German, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mine Got! mine Got!! dish 
ish too bad; dey shleeps, und I wakes, und I ish got to shmell it 
all.” This broke the charm. There followed a long peal of laughter. 


As a cavalry courier was dashing along the Winchester turnpike, 
after the bloody battle of Sharpsburg, he was suddenly halted by a 


barefoot infantry soldier, who, looking curiously at his big spurs, 
said, ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Cavalryman, but it is my duty to warn you 
not to ride on this road.” ‘‘ Why should I not ride on this road ?”’ 
replied the trooper. ‘‘ Well, you see,’ answered the footman, ‘it 
is all along of the interest I feels in you; for you see, Uncle Bob 
(General Lee) has offered a thousand dollars to any fellow who will 
find a dead man with spurs on, and I was kinder ’fraid some rascal 
would knock you over to get the money.” The bold dragoon evinced 
by language more energetic than Chesterfieldian his gratitude for the 
well-meant kindness. 


THE disposition of the Confederate soldier to tease those who 
shirked service was called forth on all occasions. In the summer of 
1864 a soldier passing through Richmond, Virginia, observed a citi- 
zen with long hair and whiskers, white hands, and rosy cheeks 
seated by a window. The soldier stopped and gazed with much 
interest at the young gentleman, and, calling to a comrade across the 
street, said, ‘‘ Jim, come here; I have found my old mare that ran 
away from me before the battle of Seven Pines.” ‘* Where?” 
inquired Jim. ‘‘ Don’t you see her tail sticking out of that window ? 
I could swear by that sandy tail any where. But how in the thunder 
did the old critter get up thar by that nice young lady? ‘That beats 
me!” 
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KENNESAW MOUNTAIN. 
; ‘a Strange sensations come over me as I begin the attempt to picture 
+ 109 an event in our Confederate war. The present is a money-making 
a era; the glitter of the ‘‘almighty dollar” has caught our attention, 
» 116 enlists our thoughts, and awakens us to action. Our ardor is being 
a bestowed upon business enterprises in civil life. When we turn back 
127 the pages and direct our minds to scenes and events during the Con- 
; a federate period, we seem moved away from present surroundings, to 
be transported into a different atmosphere, and can scarcely realize 
that the actor of those days and of the present is one and the same 
P person. If these are the days of money, those were the days of 
32 glory. Our hopes then were for a world-renowned and historic name 
z for the South, for victories for our armies, and for a bright and noble 
63 record for our individual selves. Our aims were high, our hopes ran 
09 high, 
bs Those of us who were then just in the early years of manhood 
78 were inspired with the grandeur of such an undertaking by the 
a country we loved sowell. ‘Traveling, as we felt, onward and upward 
upon a road of daring enterprises with honor and glory for a recom- 
pense, we were filled with enthusiastically formed plans and lofty 
, expectations. We were aglow with military aspirations. 
. & Let it be said that we were led by impulse, and that our actuating, 
aa e sentiments did not grow out of mathematically correct deductions, 
15 but sprang from the poetic part of our natures, at least it myist be 
: " owned that the dauntless deeds and the dead bodies of Confederate 
23 soldiers have indelibly imprinted the fact that our banners floated 
4 above an amount of patriotic chivalry which will ever retain its luster 
3 in comparison with that which has at any time, ancient or modern 
36 moved under the standards of any nation. 
Vol. I, No. 4.—1Io. 
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I believe the Brvouac, which records the details of Confederate 
actions, to be a laudable enterprise, and wish to contribute my mite 
toward its success. 

So, for a short time I will exclude all every-day business of the 
present, and go back under the stars and bars, to describe as an eye- 
witness one of the minor events of that great drama in which it fell 
to my lot to be engaged, and which may possess some interesting 
features for those who wish to examine the history of those times. 

I write entirely from memory and will not stop to give dates. My 
aim will be to simply describe an event which occurred on a summer 
day while the two hostile armies, the Federals under General Sher- 
man and the Confederates under General Johnston, faced each other 
at Kennesaw Mountain, in Georgia. It relates to the operations of 
the artillery of French’s division along the ridge of what was known 
as Little Kennesaw. 

Our army took position there at about noon. One battery, Hos- 
kins’s Mississippi, was put in line on the left of Little Kennesaw that 
afternoon, and the other two batteries (Guibo’s Missouri and Ward’s 
Alabama) were put in reserve behind the mountain. Early next 
morning Major Gus. Shingleur, divison inspector general, Captain 
Porter of the engineers, and myself, then commanding a battalion of 
artillery, made an examination of Little Kennesaw. General John- 
ston’s engineers had previously made an inspection and advised 
against placing artillery upon it, mainly because the road leading to 
the crest was difficult of ascent, was exposed to the enemy’s fire, and 
in case of retreat they thought the guns could not be withdrawn 
without great hazard. I discovered a route straight down behind 
the mountain up which guns could be dragged by ropes (prolongues), 
and there was found to be room for twenty guns along the, ridge. 
This ridge was probably five or six hundred feet above the compara- 
tively level surrounding country. It was a magnificent position for 
artillery. ‘These facts were reported to General French, who imme- 
diately directed a gun to be carried up the new route by way of 
experiment. It was so readily accomplished that he sent me to make 
a full report to General Shoup, chief of artillery of the army, and to 
ask for three more batteries to be put on the ridge that night. 

General Shoup relied upon the report of the engineers, did not 
value Little Kennesaw highly for artillery, and declined to send any 
more guns there. General French was provoked, but ordered me 
with Guibo’s and Ward’s batteries to take position there that night, 
and directed General Gibson with his brigade to build our works. 
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General G. was temporarily attached to our division. The artil- 
lerymen thought him a very clever gentleman and his brigade fine 
soldiers, because all they asked of us was to set the stakes, and then 
they went energetically at it with picks and shovels, and not only 
built splendid works but carried by hand a large amount of ammuni- 
tion up the mountain and stored it in our extempore magazines, 
while the artillerymen, except a few to give directions, slept so as to 
be fresh for the next day. 

At daylight the guns were in position, loaded, and the artillery- 
men at their posts, and then began a fine display of artillery prac- 
tice. The enemy’s line of earthworks immediately in front was hid- 
den by the forest, but it could be distinctly seen, first in short and 
then in long stretches, trending far out to the left or southwest. 
The smoke of camp-fires rose above the tree-tops, and this was our 
first target. We rained shell and spherical-case shot down upon 
them until satisfied that the camp-fires had been deserted. Then 
we turned our aim upon the encampments of quartermasters, ordi- 
nance, and commissary trains of wagons, and on the tents at the 
headquarters of generals, colonels, and staff-officers. 

For over two miles to the rear and far to the right and left large 
open fields white with wagon-covers were in plain view and within 
easy range. Sherman had moved all his artillery from the front of 
Little Kennesaw to concentrate on some other part of our line. We 
observed no parks of reserve artillery before us, and not a single 
gun replied to ours till the day was far advanced. So we ran our 
guns out of our works upon open ground on the brow of the moun- 
tain, and our men worked with a will to throw as many shot and 
shell among the wagons and teams as possible while the opportunity 
lasted, for the teamsters were seen to be very busy hitching up and 
going at full trot further to the rear. Instead of the old stereotyped 
command, ‘*‘ Fire slow but sure,” I ordered the batteries to ‘‘ Fire quick 
and true,” which is a better command, because it stimulates the men 
to greater activity and often enables two guns to fire as many effect- 
ive shots as three worked at the ordinary rate. Our solid shot were 
the more accurate and effective in disabling wagons, but shells were 
more demoralizing and did more mischief among teams and team- 
sters. 

After the wagons had passed out of range and tents had disap- 
peared we turned our guns down on the enemy’s line of intrench- 
ments. We could only approximate the position of the line in front 
by the direction of the line entering the woods from the left and by 
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what had been indicated to us by the smoke of camp-fires. With 
the greatest possible depression of our aim we overshot their line, 
but by reducing the charge of powder we were enabled to throw 
shell, spherical-case, and canister exactly along what we estimated to 
be the enemy’s position. And thus we poured these projectiles down 
upon their infantry from about nine a.M. till dark, only stopping occa- 
sionally to let the guns cool, and now and then engaging a battery 
that came up to reply to us, but as they had not yet built works for 
their guns we silenced them without difficulty. It was a genuine 
field-day for our battalion and so remarked by Generals French, 
Loring, Gibson, Holtzclaw, and various artillery officers and engi- 
neers who came upon the mountain during the day. On the day 
before I had expressed the opinion to General Shoup that if twenty 
guns were placed there and as many on Big Kennesaw as there was 
space for, the enemy’s center and left could be carried by assault, 
and with cavalry to follow the infantry there would be a fair chance 
of gaining a complete victory, but at least there was little danger of 
our being worsted in the attempt. French had three fine brigades, 
Cockrell’s Missouri, Ector’s Texas, and Sears’s Mississippi, in line, 
with Gibson’s Louisiana and Holtzclaw’s Alabama in reserve. A heavy 
plunging fire of artillery would have had a demoralizing effect on the 
enemy’s troops so that French with his reserves could have broken 
Sherman’s center. The opposing lines diverged as they receded 
from the mountain to the southwest, so that our left wing could 
have followed up the advantage by charging somewhat in echelon. 
Our batteries would have maintained the advantage and discomfited 
Sherman’s reserves just as Stephen D. Lee in a similar position 
materially aided with his artillery at second Manassas. 

Big Kennesaw on our right was higher but ran up to a peak and 
afforded less room for guns than the long ridge on Little Kennesaw. 
A few siege-guns were on Big Kennesaw and probably ten or twelve 
Napoleon guns could have been added to these in order to sweep the 
enemy’s line far along the right and shell moving bodies of troops 
in front. 

When Sherman made his attack about a week afterward we 
rolled a part of our guns back, faced to the left, and enfiladed the 
attacking line with magnificent results, thus verifying the value of 
our position. 

I have always thought that this was the best position for offensive 
operations that General Johnston had while in Georgia. It is pre- 
sumed that he did not fully appreciate the value of artillery om the 
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mountains, because of the unfavorable report of his engineers here- 
tofore mentioned. 

General Shoup soon changed his view of the situation and that 
evening offered to furnish me more guns. I protested against receiv- 
ing them as earnestly as I had the day before pleaded to get them, 
because the opportunity had passed and gone. Any amount of artil- 
lery could be concentrated against the mountain-tops, while not more 
than thirty-five guns could be placed there. The next day I only 
reinforced with two guns a section of Hoskins’s battery. General 
Sherman brought one hundred and twenty guns to bear upon us, 
and a few days later one hundred and forty, thus showing that our 
first day’s operations had demonstrated to him the high value of our 
artillery position. With this heavy fire converging upon us our guns 
were virtually silenced, and we thereafter only did a kind of picket 
duty, firing now and then a few rounds on exposed infantry and 
quickly running our guns back under cover. 

It would be interesting to hear from some able military critic of 
Sherman’s army on the subject of this Kennesaw position, and it is 
partly with the hope that some such criticism may be elicited that 
this article is written. 

It had been predicted that our batteries could not be safely with- 
drawn in case of retreat. An order came one day to remove them 
between sundown and dark, or else spike the guns and destroy the 
carriages. Routes were trimmed out straight down immediately in 
rear of each section, and every gun arrived at the base of the moun- 
tain by dark, without attracting a single shot from the enemy. We 
had been keeping our embrasures covered with brush to conceal our 
movements when preparing to deliver a shot, so that every thing was 
hidden. 

On the left the upper part of a man’s body while standing could 
be seen by the enemy, and so Lieutenants Harris and Murphy of 
Guibo’s battery, with their men crawled on their hands and knees 
while withdrawing the left section and lowered those two pieces over 
a declivity by means of ropes. 

This article ought not to be closed without mentioning a few of 
the brave men who not only there but on other fields displayed skill 
and courage. Not the least was a private, Pat Quin, who I trust 
is still alive in St. Louis. The regular gunner (Thompson) of our 
main enfilading piece, on the day of Sherman’s assault was absent, 
wounded, and Pat was allowed to try a shot. It was a beautiful 
one, and he continued delivering the same sort until the enemy had 
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been driven back into their intrenchments. In camp you might put 
your thumb right on Pat, but like a flea, when you would take it up 
and look ‘‘he was not there.” But when a gun was stalled on the 
road, or hard or hot work was to be done, he was always there, and 
among the foremost. 

Lieutenant Kennard of Guibo’s battery, Sergeant Dabney of 
Hoskins’s, Lieutenant Richardson of Ward’s, and Pat, were the 
crack marksmen of the battalion. Captain. Hoskins and his three 
brothers were as true soldiers and as cool men under fire as ever 
went into battle. Captain Ward fell at Atlanta, leaving, as Bishop 
Lay informed the writer, a most interesting family at Huntsville, 
Alabama, to mourn his loss. The writer was by his side when he 
fell and sat by his dying couch. His parting words were in accord 
with his life. No purer, braver, or more devoted patriot gave up his 
life in that cause than Captain Ward, and I feel that these few words 
; are but a faint tribute to his merits. Captain Guibo was a sturdy and 
splendid old veteran. Lieutenant Cruz of Ward’s battery, was very 
near-sighted and very fat, but every inch of him a man and a soldier. 
One of our best officers, Lieutenant McBride, was killed on Kenne- 
saw. I trust the ladies of Marietta have cared for his grave. A 
Catholic priest, whose name I regret to have forgotten, accompanied 
Guibo’s battery. His clerical robes were often seen where missiles 
of death fell thick and fast. His mission was to comfort the dying 
and assist the wounded, and he never flinched once, but responded 
always with alacrity, and in the midst of carnage and the roar of bat- 
tle his self-possessed, gentle, and pleasing demeanor never forsook 
him. 

Other names and other little incidents deserve to be mentioned, 
but this article has reached the limits of my present design. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


The tocsin of war had sounded at Washington. The reverbera- 
tions of the sound were echoing throughout the entire country. From 
Maine to Florida, and from Virginia to California, the people were 
aroused to the greatness of the impending danger. The cail to arms 
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was heard every where, and every where the young men of the land 
were marshaling and organizing for the expected fray. Sober counsels 
and prudent advice were no longer heeded. ‘The fiat had gone forth. 
War, and war only, was uppermost in the minds of the people. Even 
the women and children, enthusiasts always on exciting subjects, 
talked of nothing but war. Uniformed soldiers, epauletted officers, 
martial music, gallant action, and all the pomp and grandeur of 
conflict and battle formed the basis of every conversation, and the 
only dream of men and women was the glory to be acquired fighting 
in the defense of a beloved country, and, if need be, dying for that 
country and its time-honored institutions. This was in the beginning 
of the year 1861. ‘The Congress of the Union, as a whole, had been 
dissolved, as men then believed, forever. The Southern members 
were hurrying homeward to throw themselves into the arms of their 
friends and to espouse the cause of their natal States. Southern 
members of the army and navy were doing likewise. And so were 
the Southern youth off traveling or in Northern colleges. All imbued 
with the same spirit of devotion to their country were hastening to 
their respective States to join fortunes with the land of their birth, 
and with one accord to place their persons and their fortunes at the 
disposal of their State governments. A call for the assembling of 
the chief men of the South at Montgomery, Alabama, had been 
issued, and the people of each State were sending to that point their 
principal men—the leaders of the then existing excited sentiment— 
the men in whom they reposed their utmost confidence, and whom 
they relied on to guide the South safely through the terrible state of 
conflict and danger which now beset her unwary feet. The first gun 
of the war had been fired at Fort Sumter with an effect hardly to be 
conceived of in these quiet and peaceable days—exciting men’s minds 
to the extremest pitch of tension, and filling them with a spirit of 
daring and resentment that rendered them capable of any achievements 
and acts of devotion in behalf of their threatened liberties. In 
every town and village in the southern country the drum was heard 
beating and the fife playing, callingthe young mento arms. Promptly 
and eagerly were they responding. Companies, battalions, and 
regiments were organizing on every hand. Mothers were arming 
their sons, wives their husbands, girls their lovers, and each and all 
were vieing who should display the greatest eagerness and devotion 
to country. None were holding back. Even the timid and doubting 
were shamed into apparent activity and patriotic display by the 
eagerness and energy of their more enthusiastic neighbors and friends. 
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Although cannon had been fired with hostile intent, and the United 
States Government had called upon the North for troops to put down 
the rebellion, and had in bulletins published broadcast over the land 
announced its intention of maintaining the Union intact, and of pre- 
serving the government of our forefathers at all hazards, it was almost 
the unanimous belief of the South that we would be allowed to depart in 
peace. That we would be permitted to set up a government for our- 
selves without let or hindrance from the United States authorities. 
Few believed that the attack on Fort Sumter would be followed by a 
long and bloody civil war, and the great preparations then making 
were but the prelude to a struggle which has had few parallels in 
history. Many hoped that all differences would be reconciled and 
the Union be restored, but not many who had these feelings dare 
give expression to them, so excited was the public mind, and so prompt 
were the people generally in visiting punishment upon any whom sus- 
picion pointed out as lax in patriotism or doubtful in their love of coun- 
try. But no matter what the expectations, hopes, or feelings might have 
been, the preparations went forward bravely. ‘The people did not wait 
for instructions or orders from any central authority ; they did not wait 
for the organizing of a southern government, or the deliberations of 
the congress they had called together at Montgomery, but turned 
their plowshares into guns and their reaping hooks into swords; 
with single intent to place themselves into a condition for offensive 
or defensive action, they worked day and night. ‘The work-shops 
were always open. People were hurrying to and fro at all hours 
of the day and night. The public places of common resort in 
the towns and villages were always thronged with excited groups 
talking, advising, and acting. Rustic assemblages of men were con- 
stantly drilling, while fresh recruits daily swelled the companies and 
regiments in continual course of formation. The whole Southern 
land exhibited a scene of animated and unwonted activity never 
before seen. If the war was to come all were eager for it, and every 
man talked and acted as if he was afraid there would be but one battle 
and he would miss the chance of being engaged, and so lose the oppor- 
tunity—the one opportunity of his life of gaining distinction and 
crowning himself with glory. Ah,if our people had known the cruel, 
destructive, and heart-breaking results of the war they so earnestly 
longed for! If some pitying angel could have told them the terrible 
results then impending, and could have made them believe it, we 
might not now, twenty years after, be still struggling to recover from 
its effects or mourning over its consequences, 
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Such, however, was the condition of the country at the time I 
write, and in addition thereto it was rumored in Florida, the section 
of country where the scene of my story principally lies, that the 
Seminole Indians were also in state of rebellion against the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State. It was told that the emissaries of the 
National Government were stirring them up to wage war upon the 
people of that State, with the view of giving the Floridians occupa- 
tion sufficient to keep them at home defending their own immediate 
borders. Whether these-rumors had any foundation in fact, the 
sequel will show, 

This then was the temper of the times when one bright morning 
in May, 1861, two horsemen could be seen riding quietly along the 
road leading from Flemington to Ocala, villages situated in Marion, 
one of the richest and most populous counties in the Land of Flowers. 
Ocala was the county seat, and boasted a population of near a thousand 
souls, and claimed to be, as probably it was, the center of the wealth 
and intelligence of that section of the State. At all events, it hada 
fine court-house where justice was impartially administered by John 
Putnam, one of the best judges, perhaps, who was ever clothed in the 
judicial ermine; and here, too, during the terms of the circuit court, 
had often been heard the eloquent tones of George Call, Samuel St. 
George Rogers, and Edward Lengle assailing the ‘wrongdoer or 
defending the cause of the oppressed. It boasted, too, of a number 
of fine churches, a large academy for girls and a seminary for boys, 
while quite a number of handsome residences, partially screened from 
the road-view by luxuriant orange-trees, gave an air of picturesque 
beauty to the village that made it not only pretty but exceedingly 
attractive. At the corner of the Court-house Square and Gary Street 
was a large frame hotel, capable of accommodating a couple of hundred 
guests upon a pinch. In front of it, facing the court-house, was a 
row of beautiful oaks whose umbrageous foliage completely defended, 
by its dense shade, the long piazzas of the hotel from the some time 
oppressive heats of midsummer, and even during the milder days of 
the spring and autumn gave a pleasant addition to the comfort of the 
loungers who daily made the piazzas of the Ocala House their resting 
place. On the particular morning in question, these piazzas were 
already thronged with people who seemed animated by the expecta- 
tion of something unusual. And looking around the Public Square, a 
place of about eight or ten acres in extent, numerous groups could be 
seen squatted about under the shade of the grand old hickory trees 
which adorned the area, while other groups were crossing and recross- 
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ing the open spaces in front and rear of the court-house, all eagerly 
discussing the coming event, whatever it might be, which thus gave 
an air of such liveliness to the persons congregated at this early hour 
in and about the village. 

But to return to our horsemen as they ambled along in the gray 
light of morning. The elder of the two rode a large sorrel horse 
more fitted for draught purposes than for the saddle of a cavalier. 
But notwithstanding his great size, he was well proportioned and 
moved with a nimbleness which betokened a greater suppleness of 
joints than one would suppose he was capable of at first sight. His 
rider was one of these long gangling specimens of humanity that 
always remind the reader of American romance of Cooper’s celebrat- 
ed hero ‘‘ Leather Stockings.”’ His legs reached nearly to the knees 
of his horse, and his position on his horsé was such as not to show 
the great length of his body. As he rode bent over, his back resem- 
bled an arch, while his long, black hair, streaming down from beneath 
a wide-brimmed grass hat, came nearly to the middle of his back. 
This gave his uncouth features a weird and singular look, which but 
for the bold, undaunted expression of his eyes, the great firmness of 
will expressed in his powerful underjaws, would have produced the 
impression of idiocy. But the man who mistook this singular-looking 
individual for an idiot would show small judgment of character and 
awake some fine morning full of chargin, if not sorrow, for the mis- 
take he had made; for this man, then little known, or known to his 
friends only as a remarkable hunter, became afterward the widely- 
celebrated Confederate scout known to all the American armies as 
Tom Hernest, one of the shrewdest, ablest, best, most daring and 
successful of all the scouts in the employ of the Confederacy. 

His companion was quite a youth, having barely passed his 
twentieth birthday, a bright-faced, handsome boy. Full of youth, 
energy, and enthusiasm, expressive eyes, firm and undaunted look, 
his every movement and expression of body betoken courage, vigi- 
lance, and intelligence, and it required neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet to tell that when the opportunity came this lad would 
make his mark. He was of the medium height, elegantly and well 
proportioned. His lithe and well-formed limbs were fitly encased in 
a handsome soldier’s uniform of dark gray cloth, while a felt hat 
surmounted by an ostrich plume, gave a dashing cast to his unusually 
handsome face. The horse he bestrode with gracefulness and ease, 
was a dark-bay roadster, whose freedom of gait showed that he was 
little oppressed with the weight of his rider, and but for the restraint 
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of the bridle, he would be up and away over the green hills to be 
seen on every hand. The name of this youngster was Willie Ross, 
and he held the proud position of captain of the Ocala Rangers, a 
new corps of light cavalry which had lately been organized under 
the sanction of the county authorities. The corps was composed of 
ahundred able-bodied young men, not one of whom was over twenty- 
five years of age, and not a married man in the company. Willie 
Ross had but lately returned from college, but he had been raised 
with those composing his company, and they showed their love and 
confidence by electing him their captain and leader. 

They had for several weeks past been drilling with the greatest 
assiduity and perseverance, and by hard work had, under Captain 
Ross’s tuition, acquired considerable proficiency in the cavalry 
drill. The time had now arrived when bidding adieu to friends and 
home, they were called on to put in practice the knowledge they had 
obtained. And to-day had been appointed for the company to 
assemble in Ocala, where a beautiful flag, worked by the hands of 
the lovely maidens of the village, was to be presented them; and 
then away at the call of their country to the battle-fields of the 
future. 

To the members of the company the occasion was one of glad- 
ness and display. It was the opening chapter in the romance of 
their lives, the initial verse in the grand poem of their future. 
Many a gay castle towered in the air; many a brilliant speculation 
agitated the ambitious mind, and many a happy dream—never, alas! 
to be realized—was founded on this, the beginning to them, of an 
untried and unknown field of adventure. 

As they rode along they chatted gayly, and Tom Hernest spiced the 
conversation with the tale of many a hunting adventure wherein he 
had figured in the days gone by. And it was not long before they 
reached the outskirts of the town. Riding up to Eichleburg’s 
livery-stable, the place of rendezvous, they found the major part 
of the company already assembled, anxiously looking for the arrival 
of their captain. His approach was greeted with cheers, and a 
general and hearty handshaking followed. Ina few moments after- 
ward, the last of the corps having arrived, the bugle-call was 
sounded, and each trooper, mounting his horse, fell into line. It 
was a gallant sight to see this band of unfledged heroes arrayed in 
all the panoply of war, ready for the sacrifice preparing in the rapid 
march of coming events. ‘They wheeled off by files and passed up 
the street and on to the public square, where their presence was 
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received with prolonged and tumultuous cheering. After a prelim- 
inary evolution to display their skill in horsemanship, they ranged 
themselves in front of the Ocala House, on the upper piazza of 
which were grouped a bevy of beautiful girls, in the center of whom 
stood the fairest of all, a spirited and lovely brunette, whose spark- 
ling eyes, which shone like diamonds, revealed the enthusiastic 
excitement which caused her breast to heave, and her nostrils to 
dilate, for she was the one who had been selected by her companions 
to deliver the flag and address to these gallant champions of south- 
ern liberties. ‘Tall, and exquisitely formed—she was barely seven- 
teen—her face would have attracted attention in any crowd for its 
vivacious and lovely expression. Like the blue skies above her 
every thought chased its predecessor, as clouds flitting by and 
resting not. 

Her head, covered with a profusion of jetty ringlets, poised 
itself gracefully above a pair of shoulders which rivaled the Parian 
marble in beauty of tint and color. She was a fit subject for the 
pencil of Rubens or the chisel of Canova. It is difficult at this 
late period to give more than a faint idea of the personal charms 
which made Irene DeMoine the pride of the village and the glory 
of her companions. 

There she stood in all her magnificent beauty—increased, if pos- 
sible, by comparison with the surrounding loveliness—her right hand 
grasping the staff of the banner which she and her sister maidens 
had made, as a prize for the gallant band who were drawn up below 
her, with presented swords, their leader, cap in hand, bowing to his 
horse’s mane, her ruby lips just parting to speak, she formed as lovely 
a picture as the eye of poet ever rested on. 

‘“SoLDIERS, COUNTRYMEN, BRorHeERS!” she said—the full, rich 
tones of her delicious voice melting into the hearts of her listeners 
with thrilling effect—‘‘Soldiers, countrymen, brothers! As the de- 
puted agent of your friends here assembled, I present you with this 
flag. It is the work of love and patriotism. Look upon it as the 
emblem of purity and hope. Whenever in the hour of conflict and 
adversity, you waver in the discharge of duty, look upon this flag; 
let it bring back to your mind the memories, the hopes, the enthusi- 
asm of this day, and it will revive your drooping spirits; it will 
restore departing courage; it will infuse refreshing hope, for it is 
sanctified with the love of your friends and the prayers of your rela- 
tives. May its beauty shine brightest in adversity, and its appeals 
bring courage out of the depths of misfortune. ‘Take it, fair sirs, 
and our loving farewell. God speed the brave!” 
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Her address was received with tumultuous applause, and as she 
ceased, the flag was placed by her fair hands in the possession of 
Captain Ross, who, gracefully waving it above his head, passed it 
into the custody of the company color-bearer. As soon as quiet was 
partially restored the captain, in behalf of himself and company 
returned thanks in a few brief and pertinent words, and expressed 
many happy wishes for the future good fortune of the lovely donors. 
A few more ringing words of cheer, hope, and resolve, and the good- 
bye was spoken. 

Again the bugle-call was sounded, and at the head of as pretty 
a set of soldiers as ever fought for any cause, Captain Ross and his 
troop took the road leading southward toward Tampa. 


[To ConTINUED.] 


H. C. S., a member of one of the Kentucky regiments of 
infantry, had been detailed for fatigue duty at a depot where army 
supplies were received. He was a little taller than a hogshead of 
sugar, but not quite so round, consequently when his head and hands 
were at the bottom of the hogshead, into which he had slipped 
while surreptitiously filling his haversack with short sweetening, his 
feet hanging over the top gave unimpeachable evidence of his 
whereabouts. He was so circumstanced, and was trusting to his 
usual luck to be rescued by his friends, when one of the guard passing 
that way and seeing the shoes thought he would arrest them. Pull- 
ing at them, he found a man, albeit a small one, attached thereto, 
and he incontinently marched shoes and man, haversack and sugar, 
to the guard-house. When the detail was discharged for the day, 
the prisoner was turned over to the lieutenant commanding it, with 
instructions to report him to his regimental commander. He was 
accordingly carried to regimental headquarters and charged with 
pilfering from the government, etc. He listened patiently to the 
charge and specifications, and then turning to the colonel, said, ‘‘I 
did get the sugar, and was caught in the act; but I do not think you 
ought to punish me, colonel, as I always give you part of every 
thing I find.” The colonel tumbled to the joke, and put him under 
arrest in quarters, where he persistently refused to perform any duty 
until released by order of the colonel. 


James A. THoMAs, who was one of the bondsmen of Jefferson 
Davis, died at Richmond, Virginia, a few days ago. 
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OUR NAMELESS GRAVES. 


They are scattered all around us on the hillside, in the dale, 
Where the surging white-capped billows ever break upon the shore, 
Where the modest little streamlet ripples through the quiet vale, 
Where the wild winds through the forest weirdly chant their requiems o’er. 


There are brave men in them sleeping, now the battle task is done, 

When their sturdy arms oft wielded well the stern death-dealing blow ; 
For they stood with face to foeman that the victory should be won 

Till had sped the fatal missile that in slumber laid them low. 


So they sleep, where’er death met them; where the battle-cry was heard, 
Where the bullets whistled madly, and the gleaming sabers flashed ; 

Where the phalanxes pressed forward at the order-giving word, 
Where the horse and rider onward through the maddening charges dashed. 


There they sleep, the while the decades ever come and ever go, 

And the nations backward, forward, through the ‘* Mystic Loom” are sent; 
While the poets sing of glory, and historians will show 

How the land was torn asunder and its energies were spent. 


And Fame will wreath her garlands, and some petted hero crown, 
And his praises through the vistas of the fleeting years shall ring; 

And aloft on polished marble shall great deeds be written down, 
And all the world its tribute of vain honor there will bring. 


Still they sleep, our unknown heroes, not a shaft above a grave, 
Not a flower, save a wild one, giving forth its sweet perfume, 

Drooped and furled the cherished banner, that they gave their blood to save, 
Wreathed their cause henceforth with cypress, and their laurels lost in gloom. 


Not a record of their valor save the places where they sleep, 
Nota trophy of their prowess that may speak for them again. 
But we see home-circles broken, and sad eyes that can not weep, 
And brave hearts that struggle daily ‘neath the burden of their pain. 


So throughout the land we meet them—all these graves thus scattered wide; 
Oft the wild flowers o’er them growing have been wet with stranger’s tear. 

And the doves that cooed low dirges, and the winds that o’er them sighed 
Have only voiced the sadness of the hearts that hold them dear. 


All unknown their deeds to glory, all unknown their lives to Fame, 
Yet each Southron reckons sacred every chance-found narrow bed ; 

And ever ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ to every nameless name 

The Southland chants a requiem—Sleep in Peace, ye Honored Dead. 
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GENERAL JOHN H. MORGAN, HIS CAPTURE AND DEATH. 


After long years, to recall memories of incidents involved in the 
subject defined by the above caption, affords the writer a melancholy 
satisfaction, since it may revive in faithful and chivalric hearts an 
interest in that hero who, living, stood among his compatriots without 
a peer as the model’ cavalier, the ideal* soldier; and who now, being 
dead, a mere ‘‘handful of dry, white dust, heaped over with a mound 
of grass,” may, perchance, be lost sight of in the riotous rush of a 
noisy world. 

If the reminiscence accomplishes this much the writer will feel 
amply repaid for his wanderings among the graves and tombstones 
of the past, where the sunshine of a busy and prosperous present. 
has stolen in and woven a golden fret-work over the cold and silent 
places where sleep the heroes of the Lost Cause. 

No lovelier breadth of country on the globe can be found than 
that which lies along the route from Abingdon, Virginia, via Bristol 
and Jonesboro to Greenville, Tennessee, and the varied panorama 
once stretching out before the admiring eye, hangs forever afterward 
in Memory’s storied hall like a rich and gorgeous picture over which 
long years have flung their mellowing tints. 

The hills, the meadows, the dusky screen of woods, the gray 
rocks, the ripple and rush of waters, the pine-clad heights, the cedarn 
valleys through which the rivers run, the purple lights that lie in the 
distance, the whiteness of the near mists, all had put on their gala 
dress to welcome autumn as a royal guest, when General John H. 
Morgan issued orders on the 2d day of September, 1864, and ‘‘ took 
up the line of march” along the above-named route, arriving at 
Greenville, Tennessee, on the evening of the 3d at the hour of 
sunset. 

Ah, how that scene returns to me! I sadly muse, and vividly 
see, as of yore, the 


‘¢ Warm lights on the sleepy uplands waning, 
Beneath, soft clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold.” 


Alas! it is a vision silent and swift to come and depart, as some 
sweet wandering thought which gives eager eyes a glimpse of its 
bright wings, and presto! evanishes. 

General Morgan’s command consisted of the remnant of his old 
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brigade, Giltner’s brigade (commanded by Colonel Henry Giltner), 
Vaughn’s brigade (commanded by Colonel Crawford), and two com- 
panies from Cosby’s brigade, commanded by Captain Peter Everett. 
Colonel D. Howard Smith, I think, commanded probably the gen- 
eral’s old command (when on the march), and those men who were 
under Captain Everett, numbering in all about four hundred. Gen- 
eral Morgan numbered, in his,entire command, about fifteen hundred 
effective men. 

Arriving in Greenville they were disposed of as follows: 

Crawford’s command was ordered to Blue Spring, a point seven 
miles beyond the town in the direction of Bull’s Gap, at which place 
General Gillam was encamped with a force numbering about three 


_ thousand men. Colonel Giltner was ordered into camp at the cross- 


ing of the Babb’s Mill road, about five miles from the town in the 
direction of Rogersville, Tennessee. Colonel D. Howard Smith and 
Captain Everett, with a small force were detailed to Arnold’s place, 
west of the town about one mile, while the general’s old command, , 
commanded by Captain Clark (in encampment), settled down like a 
swarm of bees, on the college-lawn, northeast of the town. This 
last-mentioned place was not more than two hundred yards from 
the residence of Mrs. Williams, at whose hospitable house the general 
had established his headquarters for the night. 

The Williams mansion was one of the loveliest homes in Ten- 
nessee. Attractive inits outside appearance—being a large, double, 
two-story house, with verandas and wide, deep windows, and heavy 
portals and breezy halls, like all the best class of. Southern houses— 
it was doubly so within, being furnished in elegant style; and like a 
good ship manned with sailors, it was kept up in a grand way by a 
stately hostess, and a well-trained retinue of competent servants— 
a household rarity at any time. 

The house was situated in the midst of a beautiful flower-garden, 
where summer had already begun to gather up her robes of glory, 
and like a dream of beauty, to fade away. The Williams family was 
rich, even so rich as to have their own church, and a regularly 
engaged chaplain to perform services in it. Their mode of life was 
not changed by the fact of war in the country or on the borders. 
The best the land afforded was theirs, and that too in no stinted 
measure. And doubtless General Morgan congratulated himself 
that he had found such a delightful and hospitable home, at which 
all the delicacies of the season were offered with lavish grace. Yet 
being there was the primitive cause of his unfortunate and unhallowed 
demise. 
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Mrs. Williams’s family proper consisted of herself and three 
sons—William, Joel (or Joe as he was familiarly addressed by every 
body),and Tom. The first and last mentioned of the sons lived in 
what is termed ‘‘the single state.” Joe was married. His wife was 
a very pretty woman, whose maiden name was Rumbaugh. This 
lady was a staunch Union woman in her political proclivities, and 
that too when her spirited and handsome brother, Thomas Rum- 
baugh, had a long time previously donned the gray uniform, and 
made as gallant a soldier as ever marched to the sound of a drum 
and the ear-piercing music of the fife. 

Joel Williams lived in the country, but as ill-luck would have it, 
his wife was in town on a visit at her mother-in-law’s house, and she 
met General Morgan there when frowning fate impelled him to make 
his headquarters at that special point. Naturally she did not show 
any enthusiasm over the new arrivals in the household, and it was 
said afterward that she threatened to ‘‘give them trouble.” Certain 
is it that subsequent events proved the truth of the rumor, although 
it never can be doubted that the cordiality was sincere, and the hos- 
pitality genuine which the mistress of the mansion, upon her part, 
extended to the gallant Morgan—the prince of gentlemen! and if 
treachery environed and overcame him in the splendor of his manly 
beauty, no stain lies on her escutcheon because of the ignoble deed! 

The hours flew on apace. ‘There were festive sounds in the man- 
sion, for the stately dame presiding there was doing honor to a hero. 
Lights gleamed from windows and open doors, and now and then a 
golden ripple of laughter, or the echoes of happy voices would float 
out on the breeze, winging its way through the airy halls with the 
sense of peaceful sweetness that the breath of blossoms brings when 
blown about by night-winds in the new time of the year. 

Heaven’s blue deepened; globules of heavy dew fell; the stars— 
night’s flying host, in their noiseless, triumphal cars of gold—sped 
onward across the trackless firmament; the flowers swung their rain- 
bow-tinted censers; the rapt night received their fragrant souls into 
her embrace; and the sorrowing whippoorwill outsung the nightin- 
gales! Never did the dark come down over a happier or more 
hopeful set of soldiers! The light-hearted fellows—first in a battle, 
first in a dance, as chance might decree—fully contemplated being 
over the Cumberland Mountains, and fairly possessed of ‘‘ God’s 
country ’’—as they termed Kentucky—before the crimson and _ pur- 
ple and gold of another sunset ’broidered with marvelous fringe of 
glowing and harmonious colors the horizon’s line where broad-based 
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earth in dun repose meets the open space of the deep blue Infinite. 
They were specially happy because Morgan commanded them. The 
keenest sarcasms, the merriest jests went round! Did not the march 
promise to every one, ‘‘ according to his lights,” the fulfillment of his 
most cherished hopes—his most ardent desires? One gourmet declared 
he went with the hope of getting a ‘‘ square meal ;” another wit pro. 
claimed his intention of capturing ‘‘ a blooded horse ” whose pedigree 
on his return should read, ‘‘ Out of Kentucky, bya Rebel.” Another 
would be pensive at the thought of returning to the old, familiar places, 
and seeing the old, familiar faces; here a cheek would glow in antici- 
pation of laughing lips, and brightest eyes, that would deepen in 
roseate color, or intensify in brilliance when a certain somebody 
met them again, then a dimness of vision or a sadness of expression 
would betray the earnest nature, which, longing fervently to see the 
loved ones at home, lost not sight of the dangers of the expedition. 

Ah, ah! ‘* The Old Kentucky Home far away !”’ to exiled hearts 
in those dead and gone days had the beauty which Canaan wears to 
the Christian soul, and the glory which envelopes ancient Greece to 
the meditative dreamer’s pensive fancy! None but he who has been 
an exile can enter into rapport with the ecstatic feelings of these light- 
hearted, gallant fellows of whom I write! Hope held out alluring 
rewards to the brave! Alas! how often does God break to our faces 
the idols of our dreams! 

The morning of the 4th of September, 1864, proved the fallacy 
of human desire, even as withered leaves speak to the contemplative 
heart of longings—idle longings which many a time fill the chalice of 
departed hours! 

This is the way that, to those who rode with Morgan, disappoint- 
ment and sorrow came to keep them company in lieu of gaiety and 
plenty ! 

In the Williams homestead all became quiet. Greenville fell 
asleep. In the woods, the meadows, and the fallow fields, Nature 
and her children kept watch together through the blessed hours of 
silence and repose. 

Gradually the sky, hitherto so serene, became overcast; the autumn 
bronzing winds began to blow; the rustling leaves made weird music 
on the boughs; the birds nestled closer together; the slow, intense 
drizzling rain began to fall; darkness deepened and deepened. There 
were shadows stealing along through the gloom; there was the dull 
thud, thud of a horse’s hoofs breaking on the somber silence; there 
was a swift, sinuous sound of a woman’s moving draperies, then all 
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was still. . . . There was a soft rap at the door, there were broken 
sounds of whispering, there was an abrupt command, rapid move- 
ments through the night, a tramping of manly feet, the hurried 
urging of a horse into a gallop,.and then all was hurry and exeite- 
ment; not a loud, not a bustling excitement, but that still, sweeping 
onward rush as of the warring elements that approach to do battle 


in a storm. 


And then as the lightning gores the darkness with ‘‘a vivid, vin- 
dictive, and serpentine flash,” it became known that Mrs. Joel 
Williams had escaped the house, eluded the guards, mounted horse, 
and was away over the hills, bearing blight, and death, and disaster 
with her as she went, through marshes, swamps, dismal fens, over 
stony peaks, and bald summits, on, on, into the dark, and the deep- 
ening darkness, through wild ravines and gorges, riding straight as 
an arrow speeds in its flight, for the camp of Gillam to betray John 
Morgan! And like a sleuth-hound slipped from its leashes, after 
her—after her—along the dangerous way, overhung by drear cliffs, 
drenched with the driving rain, blinded by the darkness, with the 
pallor of anxiety on his cheek, and the energy of despair in his 
heart—after her—after her—under towering peaks, past meadow- 
lands stretching away and away, knowing not the route, not dread- 
ing the dinger, following blindly the clattering of horse’s hoofs in 
advance of him, liks shadow pursuing shadow in a dream, rode the 
gray-coated scout to overtake and capture her. 

In vain! in vain! 
proved when about five A.M. a scouting party from the Union camp 
comprising about six hundred men, entered the little town of Green- 
ville from the Paint Gap road, which had been left uncovered by 
reason of Crawford not proceeding, as ordered to ‘‘ Blue Springs! ” 
Useless now all repinings, all reproaches—useless and vague as the 
They surrrounded the general’s 
headquarters, captured his staff, his couriers, and some stragglers 
who followed ever in'the golden wake of his martial glory, as the 
mote dances in the sunbeam and shines with reflected splendor. 
‘“The general himself succeeded in eluding them and escaped from 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, not having time even to don 

Into the flower-garden he went, where the darkness, 
and the rain, and the mist all combined to woo him into a place of 
security. The winds whispered ‘‘ Hide! 


echo of a heart’s regrets! 


the house. 
his uniform. 


roses—the sweet, rain-brushed roses— whispered ‘‘ Hide! hide!” 
Ah, life was so precious to him! 


She eluded him! How well was 
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The church before referred to was situated on the street; it ran 
parallel with the flower-garden, on the north; under it ran a culvert 

which opened upon a meadow-lot. Major Gassett, one of his offi- 

cers who had succeeded in escaping with .him—indeed, who had 

seen the enemy approaching and quickly as he might had given 

warning—went with him into this culvert. They passed through it 
to the north side of the street. The general, led on by the shadowy 
and mysterious fate whose guiding hand he had no power to avert, 

immediately returned leaving Gassett, who afterward made his 
escape, and for a few moments he once more sought refuge beneath 

God’s sanctuary, after which he hurriedly passed into the flower- 

garden where his friends, the roses, hung their tear-besprent faces, 

and the mists were lifting themselves skyward, and crossing it, 

entered a vineyard, where the sun’s golden fingers touching the 

emerald globules of the luscious grapes, had turned them to bloom- 

ing purple and pale amethysts. 

Alas! Alas! . 

It was at this point and doubtless while awaiting the arrival of his _ 
troops that he was discovered by the enemy. ‘The direful, dreadful 

enemy! who thronged the street running from the town to the depot 

(the Williams house was in sight of the depot), and parallel with the 

yard upon the south. They fired on him. . . . One shot took effect 

in the left side of his chest, felling him to the ground. Brute instinct 
overmatched reason and the cry of humanity. Those who had per- 

petrated the deed climbed the picket fence and lifting him bodily 
threw him over it into the street! Here he was lifted again, thrown 
across a horse in front of a fiendish soldier—whose name, were it 
known, ought to be handed down through cycles of ages yet 
unborn, in a cloud of infamy, like that of him who burned the 
temple of Ephesus! Picture it, O lovers of justice and humanity! 

Picture it, O soldiers in either cause, and weep and blush for the 

shame and the horror of it. . . . Through the streets of Greenville 
rode the fiend whose form shamed his race! with a wounded and 
dying man swung across his saddle-bow, cursing, reviling, and mut- 
tering as he galloped hither and yon among the masses of horror- 
stricken citizens gathered in the streets! 

I saw one woman pale and tremble and shudder like a wind- 
shaken aspen as she recounted the scene, and related how she had 
seen the general (with his ashen-hued, death-stricken face turned to 
the light of the day and the gaze of the gaping crowds) running his 

fingers through his hair, with his eyes lifted to heaven! O! my 
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God! ... The supreme agony of that moment. . . . Do any of 
the horrors of the Dark Ages depicted on the historic scrolls trans- 
cend it for brutality? . . . How and when he gave up the ghost; 
how and when his spirit poised itself for flight, and thus eluded his 
ignoble tormentors those who loved him will never, never know. 

He was thus borne about through the town, and thence some dis- 
tance beyond it, where the force of invaders with their royal trophy 
of war, met General Gillam with his command, who after a slight 
engagement with Smith, entered the town, Smith falling back at his 
approach. . 

Why the general was not rescued by the command which was 
encamped within a stone’s throw of his headquarters upon the college 
lawn, is a question I can not answer. ... I was with Colonel D. 
Howard Smith and Captain Everett one mile west of the town on 
the Arnold farm. 

Upon hearing the firing in town the command was ordered to 
mount and to move to the hill west of the depot. 

The enemy had left town. . 

The Confederates fell back in the direction of Jonesboro. At 
Leesburg Colonels Giltner and Crawford joined Smith. Giltner being 
senior officer here took command. 

I was ordered to take a small force, and proceeding to Greenville 
under flag of truce, to discover, if possible, what had become of 
General Morgan, and to look after our dead and our wounded. 

. At five p.m., September the 4th, 1864, we arrived and found 
General Morgan—dead! Ah! death struck sharp on life makes 
awful lightning! . . . 

He had been shot at daylight. . . . Was it a wonder to us who 
loved him that the light was gone from the day? that the confiding 
roses were dead on their stems, and wore only crowns of rust in lieu 
of blushes? Was it a wonder to us that the rainbow-tints of au- 
tumn sprinkling hill and dale like shattered gems wore no beauty 
to our tear-dimmed eyes? How was it proved to us that believing 
we marched in the path of glory, we found ourselves at the last 
wretched pall-bearers of our brightest hopes, with sorrowful, lagging 
steps, tramping along the shadowed path of dreams? . . . My heart 
sickens over the memory! .. . 

Through the influence of some friends of mine, I was permitted 
to take charge of that beloved body. A neat walnut coffin was fur- 
nished by sympathizing citizens; and at my own expense I hired a 
one-horse wagon (none other was obtainable!), into which the coffin 
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was placed; and thus, accompanied by a small escort, I proceeded 
with his remains to Jonesboro, Tennessee. O, gloried hearse! O, 
mourning What a hero! What obsequies! 

At Jonesboro, I met his wife, General Basil W. Duke, Colonel 
Richard Morgan (brother of the general), and other field officers of 
his command, who but a short time previous, had been ‘‘exchanged” 
at Charleston, South Carolina. O, such a home-coming to loving 
hearts ! 

In death, he seemed just to have fallen asleep! . . . The cruci- 
fixion agony had gone from his face, and the same gentle, kindly 
smile hovered over it we had seen so often there when the glow of 
health and magnificent manhood vivified his form and set the splen- 
did seal of power upon his bold and knightly brow gemmed with his 
matchless eyes! So he went. . . . So we, who loved and admired 
him, mourn his loss. . . . To this day we are haunted and hunted 
down with melancholy surmises and broodings over his chances had 
such and such things happened. 

If he had been left when he was shot, he might have recovered 
of his wound as many another man did in that region. Had he re- 
mained in the culvert or under the church with Major Gassett, he 
might have escaped, as Gassett did. . . . 

And so we thread the weary sequences; but be all this as it may, 
thus ended the life of the boldest and most admired cavalry officer 
of the South! His raids were always brilliant, dashing, conspicu- 
ous. His name was thundered far and wide across the country and 
will never, never be forgotten! 

He was a fine soldier, a splendid horseman, a thorough gentle- 
man. No Bayard of fame ever was a braver knight or a more gal- 
lant chevalier. Indeed, may it be said of him that his was 


‘¢One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die!” 


Singular to relate, as a closing memento and not as a thread of 
the romancist woven into the warp and woof of facts, Mrs. Joel 
Williams’s gallant brother, Thomas Rumbaugh (to whom she was 
intensely devoted despite his rebellious spirit), was shot and killed 
during an encounter at Bull’s Gap. Scarcely three weeks later, 
almost on the identical spot where she met Gillam, and betrayed to 
his untimely end the prince of cavaliers! Verily, verily, 


. ‘« Every sin brings its own punishment 
That rings its changes on the counter of the world!” 
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LOUISVILLE DURING THE WAR. 


The effort on the part of a few well-meaning but short-sighted 
men to keep Kentucky in a neutral attitude during the contest about 
to commence between the North and the South, proved to be not 
only fruitless but humiliating; as no sooner had Governor Magoffin 
refused to furnish Kentucky’s quota of troops when called upon to do 
so by the President, than military camps commenced forming with- 
in her borders in utter disregard of the will of her people. It would 
not be putting the case too strong to say that when the hour of trial 
came, if the border States had boldly espoused the cause of the 
South in the threatened conflict, no war would have ensued. But 
the vacillating and cowardly attitude of those States invited the con- 
flict, and brought about their own degradation, and the South looked 
with sorrow and amazement at the course being pursued by her 
Southern sisters, while the Washington government looked on the 
futile effort with the contempt and loathing it deserved. 

Soon the tramp of armed soldiers was heard in their streets, and 
all the paraphernalia of war burst on their astonished visions. The 
dream of neutrality vanished from their now fully opened eyes, and 

ar, grim-visaged war, became a sad reality, sad especially to 
the border States, as on every battle-field their sons would meet on 
opposite sides i in the deadly fray. 

The first Confederate soldiers that semana in Louisville were a 
group of officers who were quartered at the old United States Hotel 
on the corner of Fourth and Jefferson. The bitterness that was 
afterward displayed in the treatment of prisoners had not yet mani- 
fested itself, as those officers had the freedom of the city by the 
terms of their parole. But it would be as well for them had it been 
otherwise; every where they were féted and feasted by the sympa- 
thizers with the South, and the ladies especially went into ecstacies 
over them. The whole group were invited one evening to the house 
of Mr. Owen on Broadway, between Sixth and Seventh. ‘The ladies 
were there in force, they brought with them several pieces of gray 
cloth, and had a tailor engaged in taking measures, so that each 
officer should have a new suit of Confederate gray, made by the fair 
fingers of their admirers. This was too much happiness to last long, 
however. Several super-loyal Unionists waited on the commanding 
general, and through their representations a company of soldiers, 
suddenly, to the astonishment of the inmates, surrounded the house 
of Mr. Owen, and he with all his male visitors, including the tailor, 
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were marched off to the military prison, and the ladies were gra- 
ciously allowed to retire to their respective homes. The gray cloth 
was confiscated and the Confederate officers were soon sent North 
to the prisons provided for them. This was the last opportunity 
the people of Louisville had to entertain Confederate soldiers at 
their homes, for the rigors of war soon made the treatment of pris- 
oners cruel and severe. On every occasion that presented 
itself, however, the friends of the Southern cause in Louisville 
bestowed every mark of kindness they could on the Confederate 
prisoners continually passing through her streets to the northern 
prisons. It was no uncommon sight to see men running into baker’s 
shops and confectioneries, buying all the pies, cakes, and loaves they 
could carry, and then, regardless of the remonstrances of the guards, 
throw them in among the prisoners. Baskets of fruit also would be 
bought up entire, and their contents emptied in a similar manner. 
Every manifestation of sympathy and good-will that could be 
bestowed upon those poor fellows, most of whom stood so sadly in 
need of it, was freely given. 

Whenever it was reported that any considerable Confederate force 
had entered Kentucky, there was a feverish state of excitement 
among the Union element. Every report created alarm, and all 
reports were greatly exaggerated, but when Generals Bragg and 
Buell commenced their memorable march, with Louisville (as was 
believed to be) Bragg’s objective point, no pen can describe the 
scenes that were enacted. Prior to this, however, Louisville had 
had a taste of martial law. All places of business were required 
to be closed at.two p.m. so that all male citizens under forty-five 
years old might drill. Every citizen of the requisite age, and phys- 
ically qualified, was required to belong to a military company. Pick- 
ets were posted on every street-corner, and unless you could produce 
a pass from the captain of your company, you were liable to be 
arrested. But in many instances any scrap of paper would do duty 
as a pass, the guards, many of them, being unable to read, and 
many giving but a cursory glance at the paper. Few of the com- 
panies ever drilled, the. majority of the material composing them 
being averse to the kind of military service required of them. Occa- 
sionally some citizens suspected of strong Southern proclivities, who 
in an unguarded moment gave utterance to some disloyal remarks, 
overheard by ears ever on the strain to catch what they could, were 
gathered up and placed on the trenches, so that their disloyalty 
might be purged, and an example made that would be a warning 
to others. 
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A few gentlemen one afternoon during the prevalence of the mar- 
tial law status, desiring to put in one of those afternoons that were 
beginning to hang so heavy on their hands, thought they would go 
fishing. Hiring a skiff, and getting all necessary supplies on board, 
they pulled across to a sunken coal-barge on the falls. The skiff was 
made fast to the side of the barge farthest from the city. The party, of 
whom the writer was one, settled down quietly to their fishing, and 
also to the discussion of the merits of some good cheer which had 
been provided. All anticipated a good time, as they were removed 
from, as they believed, all influences that could mar the pleasure of 
the occasion, when suddenly, to the consternation of all on board, a 
volley of musketry was fired from the Kentucky shore, and the balls 
commenced to fall thick and fast in the water around us and numer- 
ous shots struck the coal-boat. Our skiff was immediately pulled out 
from behind the boat into full view, so that the company of provost 
guards stationed at the ferry landing, and from whom the fire came, 
might see us and stop the firing. But even after we pulled into full 
view another volley came upon us, and all of us to this day that 
remain of that fishing party wonder how we escaped. One of the 
party, who was a very large man, thought he would hide himself as 
much as possible, and so he lay flat of his back in the skiff when the 
firing commenced and remained there till it closed. We never took 
the trouble to inquire why we were fired at, feeling only too glad to 
have escaped. We did not go fishing there any more, however. 

Nothing that occurred during the war created such a panic in 
Louisville as the defeat and dispersion of General Nelson’s command 
by General Kirby Smith near Richmond, Ky. ‘The panic stricken 
fugitives from that command, throwing away every thing that would im- 
pede their progress, came pouring through Lexington, Frankfort, and all 
intervening points, until they reached Louisville, where they told the 
most matvelous tales about the, Confederates—the whole face of the 
earth was covered with them, and they were pouring down on Louis- 
ville like an avalanche of fire. Many of those fugitives only waited 
long enough in Louisville to draw a full breath, not considering them- 
selves safe until they had put the Ohio River between them and their 
dreaded foes. ‘To intensify this panic, Bragg was reported marching 
direct for Louisville, and was now within a few miles of the city. 
General Nelson gathered up a few of his demoralized command in the 
city, and, with what other aid he could get, threw a pontoon bridge 
across the river so as to be ready to fly atany moment. It was reported 
that he had planted cannon on the Indiana side for the purpose of 
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shelling the city if Bragg entered it. But this is not authentic, 
Every thing on wheels was now brought into requisition. The hack- 
men reaped a golden harvest, any price asked for any vehicle that 
would bear the thoroughly panic-stricken Unionists to a place of 
safety was paid without question, there being no bridge and no trains 
crossing the river, the ferry boats were the only means of egress, 
This was slow work for people who believed they had to fly for their 
lives. Lot’s wife was not a circumstance to this flight ; she foolishly 
looked back and had to pay the penalty. But these people all looked 
forward, and that look was unwaveringly directed to the Indiana side 
of the river, and the all-absorbing thought was how to get there, 
Money was no object then; it was freely lavished that speed anda 
place of safety might be obtained. The woods on the opposite side 
of the river were filled with these panic stricken fugitives. But Bragg 
did not come. Why he did not has remained a mystery unsolved, 
And the best opinion among military men, so far as the writer has 
been able to learn that opinion, is that General Bragg’s Kentucky 
campaign was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, blunder of the 
war on the Confederate side. 


CAVALRY VERSUS INFANTRY. 


The hostility that grew up between the infantry and cavalry of 
the Confederate army during the late war, though perhaps nothing 
new under the sun, is one of a class of phenomena which when 
explained throw much light upon the struggle in which they are 
revealed. 

It is not my purpose to attempt either an explanation of analysis 
of it, except so far as a brief account of some things I heard or saw 
in that connection may serve to do. ‘The first time I ever noticed 
any thing like a feeling of hostility between the cavalry and infantry, 
was in the early part of the war, when the regiment to which I then 
belonged, the Second Infantry, was engaged in what was termed 
Jackson’s dam expedition No. 2. This, I must say for fear of mis- 
leading, was an attempt on the part of Stonewall to destroy some of 
the main locks and dams on the upper Potomac, with a view of ren- 
dering useless the canal that extends from Cumberland to George- 
town, now a part of Washington. Being occasionally on picket duty 
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then, on some one of the country roads that run through the sec- 
tion in which my regiment was encamped, it became my duty to halt 
agood many straggling or rather flanking horsemen. I found them 
to be invariably commissioned officers with small parties on a scout 
or else bearers of important dispatches. I soon became aware of 
the real character of the flankers, and yet in almost every instance 
they got off scot free. In comparison of the restraint to which as an 


infantryman I was subjected to the life of gaiety and freedom enjoyed | 


by these cavalrymen, made me readily join in the hue and cry which 
soon began to be raised against that branch of the service. One of 


‘the many grounds of complaint urged was that it was so difficult to 


distinguish the officers from the men. All were mounted and wore 
swords; and scarcely any acknowledged a rank less than that of a 
field officer when accosted by an infantryman. Another, and perhaps 
the most serious objection raised, was that they foraged so widely and 
so thoroughly that the foot-soldiers encamped within a league of them 
could only glean after them. The chickens, cream, butter, and eggs 
were swept out of existence for miles in the vicinity of our encamp- 
ment, and we had to rest satisfied with apple-butter, sour milk, and an 
occasional old hen. 

The last mentioned cause of offense so rankled in our hearts that 
the sight of a squad of gay cavaliers entering in the distance some 
farm-house front gate, toward which we were directing our weary 
footsteps, raised the most unchristian spirit. It was bad enough to 
have them riding out with all the pretty girls and splashing mud into 
our faces as they swept triumphantly by, but when it came to sys- 
tematically and universally devouring the nice things that the gener- 
ous country folk had laid by for the soldier, the evil was regarded as 
intolerable. Such was the beginning of the antipathy of the infantry 
toward the cavalry; afterward, when in the prosecution of grand 
campaigns, the cavalry was chiefly used for the purpose of making 
reconnoisance, this feeling seemed justified by the apparent non- 
combativeness of the mounted patriots. They were rarely seen to 
participate in the by-fights. Upon going into battle the advancing 
columns of infantrymen almost invariably met small parties of cav- 
alry, apparentiy retreating to the rear, though really withdrawing to 
the flanks. 

And so with many the opinion began to be entertained that the 
cavalry was a set of dastards whose business was to steal and plunder, 
but not to fight. An opinion, too, which was not confined to the 
ignorant, but held by men of intelligence and high rank. General 
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McGruder, I am informed, used to say that he never saw a dead man 
with spurs on. I have heard more than one veteran officer say 
that the loss of the battles of Winchester and Fisher’s Hill was due to 
the fact that General Early did not credit the reports brought to him 
by his cavalry scouts of the movements of the Federals on his flank. 
This feeling of hostility by the infantry was resented and returned 
by the cavalry; and while it occasionally led to blows, it seldom 
failed to break out in offensive words whenever an opportunity 
occurred. Sometimes it merely brought on a good-natured encounter 
of wit, and on these occasions there were often flashes of a brilliancy 
rarely equaled. 

I remember once hearing General Butler, of South Carolina, tell 
a story illustrative of this feeling. He was riding one day at a gallop 
through a field. All at once he saw an infantryman, some distance 
off, making signs of distress. The unfortunate man seemed to be 
trying to overtake him. His shrieks were so imploring and his gest- 
ures so piteous to see, that General Butler, deeply moved, not only 
checked up but wheeling his horse rode back toward the distressed 
soldier. Upon getting near, General Butler kindly asked what he 
could do for him. ‘‘O, I only wanted to know,” said he, you 
thought I had time to roll up my blankets.” 

I was riding once along the road, in Orange County, Va., near 
which a brigade of infantry was encamped. I had purposely gone a 
little out of my way to keep from passing by the camp. Just when I 
thought I was safely out of reach of any straggling parties, I espied 
an infantryman sitting on a fence near the road, and holding an infant 
in his arms. I thought to myself as I approached him, ‘here is 
some patriot soldier who has had the luck to camp near home,” 
and as I was about to indulge in some grave conjectures, as to whether 
this child would ever see its father again, or remember him when the 
war was over, when the soldier, after kindly saluting me, said to the 
child soothingly, ‘‘ Don’t be scared, my boy, he wont hurt you; he 
is nothing but a butter-milk ranger.” I am sorry to say that 
there arose, then and there, a strong desire to murder that man, but 
for the sake of the child I repressed it and went on my way. Upon 
joining the cavalry I found out what constituted the charm of that 
service. There was a freedom of action for all, unknown to even 
the company officers of an infantry regiment. Every cavalryman 
was the owner of a horse, and generally of his arms and equipments. 
He was, so to speak, a stockholder in the Confederate enterprise, and 
by virtue of the same was lifted above the place of a common foot 
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soldier. ‘To go from the infantry to the cavalry was to exchange ser- 
vitude for freedom, and to be promoted to a sort of equestrian rank. 
The cavalryman need not stagger on the march beneath the burning 
sun, nor swelter in rifle-pits, nor rot in pestilential camps. His gal- 
lant steed carried him comfortably through wind and weather ; and in 
the line of duty he went where the air was the purest and the food 
the most nutritious. 

He went on raids and captured wagon trains and horses and vari- 
ous kinds of valuable property, in which he shared according to a 
common Jaw that was called the custom of the service. There were 
plenty of cavalrymen who kept hid away in some secure retreat from 
two to six captured horses. Some made a business of it and had sev- 
eral points to which these horses were sent. After they got enough 
to make a drove they probably sold them. 

A cavalry camp often resembled a horse fair, and of all jockeys, 
perhaps a soldier jockey was the most unscrupulous. All that was 
necessary to complete the happiness of a cavalryman was a good 
horse, sound in wind, limb, and sight, a McClellan’s saddle, and a* 
Colt’s revolver, army size. Of course, as the infantryman became 
better informed as to these advantages the more he was tempted to 
disparage the office of the equestrian soldier. This hostility extended 
to many of the other branches of the pedestrian service where mus- 
kets were not carried. 

I was sitting once, on a hot, sultry day in midsummer, under a 
tent-fly near a highway, when a small party of the pioneer corps 
came by. ‘They were carrying axes and spades stained with the 
earth in which they had been working. ‘Their faces were begrimed 
with sweat and dirt, and they looked weary and footsore.. Near me 
was lying, almost asleep, a cavalryman of doubtful courage and a 
bragging tongue. Raising himself up as the pioneers passed he 
growled at them, ‘*‘ Yes, damn you, here you come to bury us.” 
One of the party, a man of about fifty, turned and, pointing his 
finger at him said, ‘‘If we bury you, we'll bury you alive.” As 
the war progressed the antagonism between the hostibe branches 
seemed to increase in spite of the fact that the well-known valor of 
each had inspired a mutual respect. 

This paradoxical state of things was due to several causes, the most 
important of which were probably that the cavalry recruited at the 
expense of the infantry, and the conscript law had brought into the 
field several new regiments of cavalry which did not always cover 
themselves with glory. The new mounted troops were known among 
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the old stagers as wildcat cavalry. Made up as they were, to some 
extent, of the ‘‘cankers” of a long war rather than a ‘‘ calm peace,” 
poorly equipped and hurriedly organized, they were pushed into the 
trench before they had learned the elements of military drill, and, as 
might well have been expected, did not behave under fire with the 
coolness of veterans. Yet among these were some of the finest offi- 
cers and bravest men in the service. 

A very good story used to be current which illustrates the poor 
opinion the infantry had of these troops as organized bodies, and, at 
the same time, of the high opinion they had of the courage of some 
of the men. An infantry officer, upon one occasion, while riding 
down the turnpike in the Shenandoah Valley, met a wildcat company 
of cavalry in full retreat. Seizing a carbine from one of the fugitives 
he gallantly tried to rally them. He partially succeeded and fora 
while the enemy was checked. But reinforcements kept coming up 
and his forlorn hope was soon reduced to a single man beside himself. 
But fe was an army of one. The enemy kept approaching, yet his 
fire did not slack. The time had arrived when even a brave man 
might see that discretion was the better part of valor, but the infantry 
officer did not like to be the first to suggest retreat. At last he 
remarked that the Federals were yelling very near. ‘* Yes,” responded 
the wildcat man, ramming in another cartridge, ‘‘if they come a little 
closer l’ll hit one of them.” This ended the conversation and the 
last time the infantry officer saw the man he had rallied he was 
enveloped in the smoke of battle and surrounded by Federal horse- 
men. 

The formation of new and badly-armed mounted battalions else- 
where, as well as in Virginia, seemed to keep alive this feeling. Most 
of you doubtless have heard the following story, illustrative of this 
in the State of Alabama. It happened in a passenger-car full of sol- 
diers and citizens. The train had stopped at a station and there 
reigned a dead silence. Presently a soldier with a painfully serious 
face and a very business-like air got up and inquired if any member 
of Brown’s*battalion was on board. At once there arose a distin- 
guished looking cavalry officer, with a major’s star on his collar and 
dressed in the height of military style. In a modest yet determined man- 
ner he said, ‘‘ I have the honor of being the commanding officer of that 
celebrated body of patriots.” ‘I only wanted to tell you,” said the 
soldier, ‘‘not to be scared, for I am going to pop a cap on my gun.” 

Perhaps none of the many privileges enjoyed by the cavalry was 
more envied by the infantry than that of getting ‘‘ horse-furloughs.” 
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This sprung from the fact that the mounted Confederate furnished his 
own horse, and when the one in service was about uséd up or ‘‘ played,” 
as they termed it, the public interest demanded that his rider should 
go away from the front back to his private quartermaster department 
and get a fresh one. ‘To get a horse-furlough it was only necessary 
for a cavalryman to swap for a broken-down horse and then ask for 
leave to go home after a fresh one. In the course of time, by means 
of sharp practice, these furloughs became transferable like army con- 
tracts, and were sometimes bought and sold by a species of brokers. 
I remember a story which illustrates this. A cavalryman on picket 
wrote to a friend of his in the brigade camp to buy him a horse-fur- 
lough. He said that the price was about eighty dollars, but that he 
would give a little more. He wished to get ‘ as low as possible, but 
in any event he would not go beyond one hundred dollars, for that 
was his limit. <‘‘ But,” he added, ‘‘if it can not possibly be bought 
for one hundred dollars I will be compelled to give even as much as 
one hundred and. twenty-five dollars, though you must distinctly bear 
in mind ¢hat my limit is one hundred dollars.” 

Upon one occasion, when riding alone, I was about to cross the 
Robinson River, in Orange County, Virginia, I discovered on the 
opposite bank some infantry encamped on the road along which my 
route lay. Upon realizing the ordeal to which I was about to be sub- 
jected my heart sank within me. But just as I reached the further 
shore I was greatly relieved to see coming up the river-bank an ambu- 
lance followed by a solitary horseman. I waited a moment for them 
to pass on ahead, and as I contemplated the cavalryman I felt sure 
that he would save me several pangs. He was evidently going home 
on a horse-furlough. He was mounted on a steed compared to which 
the Rozinante of Don Quixote was a Kentucky thoroughbred. ‘Though 
“thin as a rail,” his leanness only seemed to bring out his other 
defects. He was lame in one fore foot and had the scratches badly 
in both hind ones. His tail dropped lifeless adown his bony shanks, 
while his countenance at each motion of the pinching saddle showed 
the pain he was undergoing. His eyes were of the saddest hue, 
and I fancied that I could see a big round tear rolling down his pite- 
ous nose. 


The rider much resembled the horse in appearance, and his equip- 
ments were so mean as to border on the picturesque. A nonde- 
script bundle was strapped on behind, and a rusty sword, the belt of 
which was much too large, swung down nearly touching the ground, 
and made a ringing noise at each effort of the animal to take a new 
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step. With the ambulance in the lead, the solitary horseman next, 
and myself bringing up the rear, we entered the lane. Instantly dis- 
covering us, many of the soldiers came to the post and rail fences on 
either side of the road, and putting their elbows on the top rail and 
their heads between their hands, stared at us as if we were a travel- 
ing menagerie in full display. Their first remarks referred to the 
ambulance. ne said, ‘‘ Do they have them things in the cavalry, 
boys?” ‘OQ, yes,” said another, ‘‘ that’s what they carry butter and 
eggs in.” Then seeing the knight of the sorrowful figure, they fired 
a volley along the whole line. ‘‘Hush, boys,” said one, ‘‘ here comes 
the general.” ‘Look at his sword,” said another; ‘‘he’s a regular 
Yankee-eater.” ‘‘ Better keep still; he’ll cut your head off.” ‘* Charge 
him!” ‘‘Charge him!” By the time we got past that encampment, 
I had made up my mind not to pass another if it took a day’s journey 
to go around it. 

Down to the surrender of Appomattox, this mutual hostility con- 
tinued, but toward the last greatly mollified by a consciousness of a 
community of suffering and glory. The infantryman gradually 
learned that a good cavalryman did his full share of the fighting. 
It was soon discovered by the most prejudiced that, though the cav- 
alry might not be conspicuous on the pitched battle-fields, it per- 
formed glorious service in a multitude of smaller engagements, and 
particularly in making with cool daring those movements on the 
enemy’s flanks upon which the fate of campaigns so much depended. 

A single instance of the gallantry of Confederate cavalry may be 
given, selected not because it outshines all others but because it was 
witnessed by several thousand infantrymen. It occurred at Rappa- 
hanock Springs, near Warrenton, Virginia, during the campaign of 
1863, when Lee was evidently trying to mask with cavalry a forward 
movement of his main body. Near the Springs his progress was 
stoutly disputed by a considerable force of Federals. They were 
engaged by the Twelfth Virginia Regiment of cavalry, and after some 
fighting withdrew across a small stream on the éast side of which 
were the hotel buildings on rising ground. Across this stream, which 
now separated the combatants, was an uncovered bridge or rough 
gangway. Nearly one hundred skirmishers posted on the further 
bank and supported by a considerable body of cavalry and artillery 
defended the position. Within cannon shot lay a division of Confed- 
erate infantry, but they ‘‘laid low” and waited for the small force of 
cavalry to open the way. The order was given to charge; and at 
the same moment a heavy fire from the Confederate artillery diverted 
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the attention of the enemy. The foremost squadron was commanded 
by Captain Baylor of Jefferson County, Virginia. As the head of 
of the column advanced it met a storm of bullets and cannon shot. 
In spite of the terrific fire it reached the bridge unbroked. Across 
it they passed, now crowding on the gangway. But just as they 
approached the other end they discovered that the planks had been 
torn up and that a gap of thirty feet lay between them and the bank. 
With but little confusion they regain their own side of the stream, 
and plunging down a steep bank into its waters, they dashed through, 
and capturing the skirmish-line charged the supporting Federal 
squadrons, driving them pell-mell from the position they occupied. 
During this charge, which lasted but a minute or two, the earth shook 
with the roar of musketry and artillery; but far above it all was 
heard by the charging column the mighty shouts of thousands of 
Lee’s infantry who, from the surrounding hills, had witnessed this 
gallant feat at arms. 


WHAT A SOLDIER SAW AND KNOWS. 


The boy with paper hat and wooden sword sums up the results of 
his battles with much more accuracy than the soldier who participates 
in the struggles of real war. 

The boy can tell ow came the famous victory, sees ow the geese 
were put to flight, understands howa change of base betters his posi- 
tion, and as he fights and runs away, lives to fight another day. 

The youth who exchanges the doubtful music of the toy drum for 
the stirring rattle of the field band, and staggers through the city’s 
streets in the hope that his parti-colored plume may attract the gaze 
of brighter eyes, sums up the results of his battles with equal 
accuracy, because his contests are those of dreams, and in them the 
geese are always fleeing before his victorious eagles; the recruit in 
camp of instruction, when he is made to police with barrow and 
shovel, drops suddenly from the poetry of war to a prosaic apprecia- 
tion of coming troubles in the shape of hard work. But one who 


has passed through the primary, intermediate, and senior stages of 

soldier life, as epoched in the age of boyhood, youth, and manhood, 

has but little trouble in retrospecting in a twinkling his whole life— 

whether in field, in camp, or on the march; and he will tell you 

truthfully that in the graduating period he knew less of what was 
Vol. 1, No. 4—12. 
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going on around him than in the days when he marshaled his battal- 
ions of colored buttons, when he strutted with wooden gun or tin 
sword, or when the girls at the windows took ‘‘a sly glance” at him, 
But he sees some of the effects of war in the changes in its surround- 
ings. 

Twenty-one years ago there was gathered in the African Baptist 
Church in Richmond, Va., a goodly company of Kentuckians, and 
then and there a dapper little fellow, of the type who afterward 
might have been seen guarding corn piles in rear of the army, mustered 
into service your humble servant, and wrote opposite his name the 
following descriptio persone: Age, twenty-two years; height, five 
feet seven and one half inches; hair light, eyes gray, and florid com- 
plexion. This done, Theophilus Thomas was clinched as a soldier of 
the Confederacy, and twenty years have passed since the same indi- 
vidual who then enlisted to the hopeful strains of ‘‘ Willie’s Gone for 
a Soger,” tramped homeward to the unmelodious refrain of ‘Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” 

It is his habit occasionally to take from his desk in a semi-sort of 
childish way, his few mementoes of the Lost Cause; vow he has in 
hand an engraved promise to pay ‘‘ twenty years after the ratification 
of peace between the Confederate States and the United States,” and 
he knows that white-winged peace has fluttered down fully seventeen 
years ago, though he is unconscious of having done much to cause 
the fluttering; in fact, this feat of the ‘‘white-winged”’ one seemed 
to him at the time very like the swooping of an eagle; he knows the 
promise to pay has not been complied with, and is told that it repre- 
sents ‘‘nothing on God’s green earth and nothing in the waters 
below it.” Then he takes down a yellowed paper whose spaces 
are filled with his name, and reads his respected parole, in which 
he substantially promises not to hurt or otherwise maltreat the 
United States of America until he is regularly exchanged. 

Thus for long, weary years he has kept his promise inviolate and 
kept his clutches off the trembling Union, amusing himself occasion- 
ally while waiting for his exchange by toasting his rheumatic shins 
by the fireside, and peopling every glowing coal with the creatures 
and circumstances of war-time reminiscences. 

He sees his own company under its banner of stars and bars; he 
sees the drills in old ‘‘ Camp Lee”; he sees the excited throngs in 
the corridors of Spotswood and Exchange hotels talking loudly of 
Manassas, while the melody of martial music and notes of patriotic 
song ride out on the air, mingling with the confusion of sounds; he 
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sees the company ‘‘all aboard” for the front; sees the mangled forms 
of many of his comrades at Hanover Junction, a railroad accident ; 
sees his regiment in camp at Bull Run, Manassas, Fairfax; sees his 
battalion on the marches to Mason’s and Aspen hills; sees there the 
battalions of the foemen on dress parade and hears the music of their 
bands; sees one half his company retreat with the main army on 
the Warrenton pike; sees his section of the company on the picket 
line; sees his battalion as part of the rear guard tearing up the rails 
and bending them over burning stacks of cross-ties; sees the skirm- 
ish, the battle, and the retreat continue, the roads being lit up by 
flames of burning bridges; sees the company and regiment reunited 
at Orange Court-house; he sees the regiment on the road to Rich- 
mond and sees himself at Camp Lee again, ragged, dirty, and lousy, 
awaiting orders for Yorktown, and he notes the changes effected in 
these few months. ‘The same banner of stars and bars floats from 
the capitol in line with the ensign of Virginia, uniforms flit through 
the streets, but they are faded and torn; the same southern songs 
are heard, but not from so many voices, and he marches with his 
regiment to the unequal measures of ‘* My Old Kentucky Home” to 
take the steamer for Yorktown. He Sees his regiment landed and 
double-quicked to the intrenchments at Lee’s Mill; sees here one of 
the most brilliant charges of the war by the Third Connecticut Regi- 
ment, through water waist-deep ; sees the opposing battalions exposed 
to view under a flag of truce while the burial party of the enemy 
bury the heroes of the charge ; sees the men crouching in the trenches 
awaiting the attack; sees death from bullets, death from sickness ; 
sees the army of the South in retreat toward the swamps of Chica- 
hominy, and sees again the mustering officer and is mustered out 
of service. His dream-pictures of the war’s first years are ended, 
and the veteran stirs the dying coals, throws on more coal in the 
hope of smoking out the remembrance of the war’s later years and 
of the surrender of Lee, of Johnston, and the cause of State 
sovereignty. 

In the centennial year, a citizen five feet seven and a half inches 
high, light hair sprinkled with gray, and a florid complexion broken 
by wrinkles, sat in the Capitol Square of Richmond, where he had 
lounged in the exciting days of ’61. Before him stretched the streets 
over which the proud soldiery of the South marched to be 
reviewed by the President; in sight of him were the windows from 
which floated the melody of the “ Bonnie Blue Flag ;” over there was 
the capitol, over which waved the flag of the South, near him the 
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benches on which lounged the gray-clad soldiers fortunate enough to 
get a few hours’ furlough to dream of war and victory and home 
while the birds sang above them. 

Then he again was occupied with thoughts of the changes made 
by destructive war. ‘The flag of stars and bars no longer straighten 
out in the breeze over a Confederate capitol, but the blue flag of 
Virginia floats with the reinstated stars and stripes, and the story of 
the war between the States is but another chapter in the clustering, 
historic association of the colonial, revolutionary, and Confederate 
periods. Here bivouacked the patriotic traitor Nathaniel Bacon, here 
the deserter, Arnold, applied the incendiary torch, here were heard 
the burning words of Patrick Henry, and here was the heart that 
sent the life-blood coursing through the armies of Lee and Johnston, 
Bacon’s Run still ripples on its course, Washington monument stands 
as the noblest work of its kind in America, and England’s tribute to 
our own ‘‘ Stonewall” is seen in Foley’s statue of the hero. Sixteen 
thousand heroes sleeping in Oakland, fourteen thousand in Hollywood, 
have died in vain. The pyramidal monument, Richmond’s tribute to 
her unforgotten dead, points skyward, and the soldier who entered the 
army of the South in the old®African church, has seen the beginning 
and the ending, knows it was a famous fight and glorious, and closes 
for the present his book of reminiscences. 


CONFEDERATE. TrrHE ‘TAx.—In the last year of the war a soldier 
in the cavalry service in Southwestern Virginia learning that the gov- 
ernment had ordered the collection of one tenth of the products of 
field and farm, appointed himself a collector without the customary 
formality of consulting the authorities at Richmond. The wisdom of 
his selection was soon sweetly manifest in almost every mess of the 
brigade, because wheat, parched corn, or peanut coffee no longer lacked 
their saccharine condiments, and the grateful treacle of the maple 
streamed through the camp; in fact, the camp was the sweetest one 
in all the Confederacy. The agent had gathered in one tenth of all 
the maple sugar made for miles around. Republics are always un- 
grateful, and the collector was sent to the infantry, where, in the inno- 
cent companionship of the web feet, no temptation would be thrown 
out to engage again in government work of doubtful patriotism. 
There the law of mine and thine would be always respected. 
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“ WHO FIRST FIRED AT SUMPTER? 
Te I wish to correct an error which has almost passed into an histor- 
rd ical fact. It is this, that Edmund Ruffin of Virginia did not fire 
at the first gun at Fort Sumpter, but that Captain George S. James of 
n. South Carolina, afterward killed when a Lieutenant-colonel, at 
ds Boonsboro, Md., did fire it. 
to The writer was a captain of the South Carolina army at the time, 
en and aide-de-camp on the staff of General Beauregard. He now has 
d, before him a diary written at the time, and there can be no mistake 
to as to the fact. 
he The summon for the surrender or evacuation was carried by Col- 
ng onel Chestnut of South Carolina and Captain S. D. Lee. They ar- 
es rived at Sumpter at 2:20 p.M., April 11. 
Major Anderson declined to surrender, but remarked, ‘‘ He would 
be starved out in a few days, if he was not knocked to pieces by 
General Beauregard’s batteries.” This remark was repeated to 
General Beauregard, who informed President Davis. The result 
was a second message was sent to Major Anderson by the same 
ler Officers, accompanied by Roger A. Pryor of Virginia and Colonel 
DV- Chisholm of South Carolina. The message arrived at Sumpter at 
of 12:25 A.M. April 12. Major Anderson was informed that if 
ry he would say that he would surrender on April 15, and in the 
of meantime would not fire on General Beauregard’s batteries un- 
he less he was fired on he would be allowed that time; also that he 
ed would not be allowed to receive provisions from the United States 
ple authorities. The major declined to accede to this arrangement, 
ne saying he would not open fire unless a hostile act was committed 
all against his fort or his flag, but that if he could be supplied with pro- 
m- visions before the 15th of April he would receive them, and in that . 
no- event he would not surrender. This reply being unsatisfactory, Col- 
wn onel James Chestnut and Captain S. D. Lee gave the major a written 
m. communication, dated ‘‘ Fort Sumpter, S. C., April 12, 1861, 3:20 
A.M.,” informing him, by authority of General Beauregard, that the 
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batteries of General Beauregard would open on the fort in one hour 
from that time. 

The party, as designated, then proceeded in their boat to Fort 
Johnson, on James Island, and delivered the order to Captain George 
S. James, commanding the mortar-battery, to open fire on Fort 
Sumpter. At 4:30 A.M. the first gun was fired at Fort Sumpter, and 
at 4:40 the second gun was fired from the same battery. Captain 
James offered the honor of firing the first shot to Roger A. Pryor of 
Virginia. He declined, saying he could not fire the first gun. Another 
officer then offered to take Pryor’s place. James replied, ‘‘No! I 
will fire it myself.” And he did fire it. At 4:35 A.M. nearly all the 
batteries in the harbor were firing on Sumpter. Mr. Edmund Ruffin 
(who was much beloved and respected) was at the battery on Morris 
Island. I always understood he fired the first gun from the iron bat- 
tery, but one thing is certain—he never fired the first gun against 
Fort Sumpter. George S. James did. Nor did he fire the second 
gun. He may have fired the third gun, or first gun from the iron 
battery on Morris Island.—S. D. Lee, in New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


ANOTHER OPINION.—‘‘ QUAD” ON THE First Gun.—Silence 
now! In the floating battery is an old gray-haired man.* He has 
sought the privilege of firing the first gun of the war. The lanyard 
he holds in his hand is the rope which will ring the bell of destiny. 
When that bell strikes, a mighty republic will fall in fragments and 
it will take the blood of a hundred battles to cement it. 

The bell has struck. At the word, the old man has pulled the 
lanyard, and a solid shot whirrs across the waters and strikes the 
brick wall of Fort Sumpter with a thud. 


‘‘THe Last SHor.” — At Greensboro, North Carolina, on the 
morning of the 26th day of April, Colonel Hume R. Field rode out 
to the front, and hearing of the surrender and capitulation of all the 
armies of the South, came galloping back toward our picket line, 
when the vidette, mistaking him for a Federal soldier, fired on him, 
“the ball striking him in the thigh, mangling and shivering the bone 

e@and mutilating the flesh frightfully. It was the very last shot that 
was ever fired by our regiment in the cause of the South. Colonel 
Field was one of the bravest men I ever knew and served for four 
years in the First Tennessee Regiment. Our regiment (First Ten- 


*Mr. Ruffin of Virginia. 
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nessee) was paid off the same morning, each man receiving an old 
silver Mexican dollar, and there being an extra dollar for every sev- 
enth man, we cut the cards for the odd dollar. “Co. AVTEH.”’ 


At Bethel Church in Georgia, on the first day of December, 
1864, the brigade of Kentucky cavalry commanded by Colonel W. 
C. P. Breckinridge suddenly encountered a large force of Federal 
cavalry. Hastily dismounting the brigade charged them on foot and 
with wild yells drove them back regiment upon regiment until the 
open pine woods as far as you could see was one dense surging 
mass of demoralized blue coats on horseback. They did not retire 
in haste, but stubbornly fought us at every step. The writer rode up 
the road to our extreme left, with orders to send wounded men 
back to the church. Just as I reached the line a six-footer named 
Smith, Company G, Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, from behind a pine tree 
leveled his rifle at a splendidly dressed Federal officer and shot him 
dead from his horse. Just then another charge was made and again 
the enemy fell back a short distance. Smith dropped his rifle, drew 
his army revolver, and in the face of fifty or sixty Federals popping 
away at him at a range of fifty yards he ran to the fallen officer, and 
while with one hand he was firing at the enemy he stooped down and 
with the other took from his pocket a splendid gold watch and chain, 
and then safely retreated back to his old position again behind the 
pine tree. All the gold watches in Sherman’s army could not have 
tempted me to run the same risk of my life. Federal prisoners told 
us we drove nearly the whole of Kilpatrick’s command back behind a 
corps of infantry and twenty pieces of artillery. 


Kentucky New Era, Hopkinsville: ‘‘ We have received a copy 
of THE Bivouac, a forty-eight page monthly, published by the South- 
ern Historical Association at Louisville, Kentucky, for the purpose 
of preserving the papers of the association, and of enabling the 
public to read the contributions offered. Old ex-Confederates will 
find this publication very interesting, giving as it does, well delineated 
and accurate accounts of the bloody drama in which they were 
actors. The price is only one dollar and a half per annum, in advance, 
or fifteen cents a number. 
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WE are in receipt of the October and November numbers of the 
‘Southern Historical Papers,” a magazine already ‘very favorably 
known throughout the country. As in former numbers, this one is 
filled with historical papers of the highest interest. ‘This publica- 
tion is taking the lead as a strictly reliable historical magazine, and 
the ex-Confederate (or Federal either) who fails to have it come reg- 
ularly, and having it reserved for the future, is losing a golden oppor- 
tunity of adding to his library rHE Hisrory of our late war. Three 
dollars entitles you to membership in the seciety at Richmond, Va., 
and the ‘‘ Papers” will then be*sent you /ree of charge. Life-mem- 
bership, $50.00. Address Rev. J. William Jones, D.D., Secretary, 
Richmond, Va. We thank the aforesaid society for the following 
notice of the SourHERN Bivovuac: ‘*We can only say now that 
the contents are fresh, interesting, and of a decided historic value; 
that the enterprise is one which old Confederates, and lovers of truth 
generally, ought to patronize, and that we wish it the most abun- 
dant success. We congratulate the Louisville Association that they 
are strong enough to sustain an organ of their own.” 


**Co, AyrcH.”’—This is the title of a book written by Sam R. 
Watkins of Columbia, Tennessee, and during the war a_ private 
soldier in the First Tennessee Infantry. We have not as yet become 
very expert as reviewers of books or periodicals, but as Watkins 
often says in his book, ‘* We can only write of things as they appear 
to us.” In the first: place, it is precisely the kind of work we are 
looking for, viz. a narration of events that happened before the eyes 
of the ‘‘fighters.” The book throughout, from the first to the last, 
is filled with reminiscences of thrilling interest. We have never 
read a book (and we here pledge you that every word in it was 
eagerly read by us) which came so near placing us again in camp or 
tramp, tramp, tramping” along the dusty roads or over frozen 
mountains and streams; lying down in the rain, or in the snow, or 
under the canopy of a summer sky; the ambush, the surprise, the 
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desperate charge; the humiliating retreat; the victorious shout; the 
ghastly battle-field the day after; the foraging to sustain life, and 
the amusing episode connected therewith, all told again with such 
truthfulness that we felt like we had met a hundred old comrades 
and spent hours with them recounting the deeds of war. Mr. Wat- 
kins makes no pretensions to a correct history of the war, but the 
reader of that book would be astonished to find out how much he 
has actually learned of the causes of the struggle and the sentiment 
of the sections during the conflict. We welcome the book to our 
library, and will probably accept his invitation to copy extracts from 
itin the future. The price of the book is only $1.50 bound in cloth, 
and seventy-five cents paper back. Address S. R. Watkins, Colum- 
bia, Tennessee. 


In this number we publish an interesting communication from 
Major George S. Storrs, who is now the principal of a flourishing 
institution of learning at Thorp Springs, Hood County, Texas. 
Major Storrs was a brilliant and accomplished artillery officer in the 
Army of Tennessee, and commanded the battalion of artillery in 
French’s division, Stewart’s corps (General Polk’s old command). 
Breckinridge’s old division will recall him at Jackson, Mississippi, 
July 1863, when that division repulsed the Federal charge on its line, 
as the dashing young chief of French’s artillery, who turned the 
guns of his left battery with a raking fire, into the flank of the 
enemy. ‘The artillery of Graves and Storrs achieved great distinc- 
tion on that day. 


Has it occurred to the wives, sisters, and daughters of ex-Con- 
federate soldiers that a year’s subscription to the Brvouac would be 
a most acceptable Christmas present to their husbands, brothers, and 
fathers. 


THE meeting of Morgan’s men at Lexington was a successful one, 
and arrangements were made for a grand reunion some time in 
June next. 


A HisroricaL Association, auxiliary to the Richmond Society, 
has been organized in Vicksburg. 


WE publish, in this number, the first installment of a serial by an 
eminent jurist of this city, entitled ‘*The Adventures of a Confed- 
erate.” 
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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUVAC. 


Query Box. 


TuE editor of this department will endeavor to ascertain the 
whereabouts of ex-Confederate soldiers, and answer all questions 
when the information sought for is accessible. 


Tue following answer to a query in October Bivovac is just such 
as might be expected concerning the movements of two good soldiers, 
for the transition from the Confederate army to the pulpit seems to 
us to be at once easy and natural : 


In response to a query in your October number, I would say that Major 
Walter H. Robertson is now Rev. Walter H. Robertson, Gloucester C. H., 
Virginia, and Leslie T. Hardy’s present address is (I think) Rev. Leslie T. 
Hardy, Simpsonville, Kentucky. Yours truly, J. WM. JONES. 

RICHMOND, VA., November 12. 


Epitrors Bivovac: 1. Does your subscription list contain the names of 
ex-Confederates only? 2. Is your circulation confined to the city ? 

LouISVILLE, Ky., December 7, 1882. 

Answer: 1. We have a number of lady subscribers and a good list of ex- 
Federal soldiers. 2. Circulates in nearly every Southern State, and we have 
lately received subscriptfons from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Arkansas, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts. 


Dr. L. D. D., Louisville: Did not General Bate of Tennessee lose both 
an arm and leg in the Confederate service ? 

Answer: He may have lost an arm but he recently made too good a race 
for a one-legged man. For further answer the question is respectfully referred 
to the general himself, who is presumed to know how much of a wooden man 
he is. 


MASTER H. G., Knoxville, Tennessee: I have heard so much of the 
knightly cavaliers of the South, their plumes floating in the breeze while they 
charged fire-belching batteries. Will you describe one as he appeared when 
you saw him? 

Answer: He is riding leisurely along the road with one leg thrown over 
the pommel of his saddle; he is smoking a corn-cob pipe; the wind has cut 
the crown of his hat like you would cut open a can of corned beef, and tosses 
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his uncombed hair as it plumes through the open crown; the flexible brim of 
his warrior’s hat is held in place by pins at the sides; his face is unshaven; 
his dingy roundabout is open at the throat, disclosing a calico shirt without 
the bloom of youth, and is clasped at the waist with an old U. S. belt, through 
which a five-shooter is thrust, and his uniform is complete with the holes 
at his knees, at the elbows, at his toes, and other places not seen because 
he is mounted. This is the pen-picture from memory. Should you like to see 
the picture in statue, look at the scare-crow in your father’s corn-field. 


THE editors of the SouUTHERN Brvouac wish to find out the address of 
Major Rob Cobb, who was chief of artillery under General Breckinridge, and 
before that, the commander of Cobb’s famous battery. 


EDITORS SOUTHERN Bivouac: Please tell me, if you can, what has become 
of General Hood’s orphans ? 
DENVER, COL. Mrs. C. V. 


Answer: From an extract of Eva Harding’s letter in the New Orleans 
Times- Democrat we learn that ‘‘the twin girls, twelve years of age, are being 
educated by Mr. Morris in Hanover; John B., the eldest boy, has been adopted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Russell, of Mississippi; Duncan N., nine years, is being edu- 
cated by Miss Furniss, a wealthy lady of New York; Lilian and Maria, twins 
of eight years, have been adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Adams of New 
York; Odile and Ida, twins of six years, are under the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
McGhee, Woodville, Mississippi, ; Oswald, five years, has been adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harney of New York; Anna Gertrude, the youngest, died two 
years since from teething. They are, each and every one, fine children, hand- 
some, intelligent, and full of character. 
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Taps. 


THos. OwENs, a lawyer at Carlisle, has been detailed to write up 
the history of the corps of sharp-shooters of Lewis’s old brigade (C. 
S.A.). Himself and Prof. Frank Smith of the Cynthiana High School, 
are the only ones left in the bluegrass region. The corps numbered 
but twelve, which maximum it kept recruited to all the time, and were 
armed with Kerr rifles, presented by General John C. Breckinridge, 
and were commanded by Lieutenant Burton of Kentucky, one of 
the most daring and self-sacrificing men in the South, who has never 
returned to his native heath, but took up his permanent abode in 
Georgia since the war. The history will be published in the Souru- 
ERN Bivovac by the Southern Historical Association of Louisville. 
—Bourbon News. 


AMONG the identities and withal oddities of our regiment was 
private Gibbon—not /7gf private Gibbon ; for, though a man in years, 
he hardly stood five feet in his army shoes, and when this diminutive 
soldier was in ranks, at an ‘‘order arms” his bayonet towered high 
above his head. Whether or not he was a relative of the historian 
was a mooted question among his comrades, but it was the general 
opinion, for certain reasons, that he was not. However small priv- 
ate Gibbon was in stature, he felt as large as a Lambert about his 
rights, and, when the tocsin of war was sounded, he promptly rallied 
to the Southern flag. On a certain midnight dreary, Gibbon was 
pacing his beat as one of the camp-guard. The regiment was then 
encamped near Oakland station, above Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and being among the advanced infantry, ‘‘eternal vigilance” was 
the motto, the sentinels having to do guard-duty with loaded guns. 
It was a winter night. The wind came cutting cold over the level 
fields, and Jack Frost nibbled desperately at Private Gibbon’s toes. 
At length a smouldering camp-fire hard by woed him from his post, 
and while hovering over it he was discovered by our colonel, whose 
custom it was to pass about at unusual hours of the night to see that 
the sentinels were doing their duty. The colonel had a knack at 
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knowing every soldier in his regiment by name, and recognizing 
Private Gibbon in the faint firelight, spoke to him sternly, ‘‘Gibbon, 
what are you doing there?” ‘‘I—I—I’m lighting my pipe,” stam- 
mered Gibbon, his teeth now rattling together more from fright than 
cold. ‘‘ Do you not know that it is wrong to thus leave your beat?” 
asked the colonel, severely. But—but—but, colonel, it is 0-0-aly a 
little cob pipe!” pleaded Gibbon, as he resumed his post, and no doubt 
thinking that this explanation was sufficient to take the edge from the 
crime he had committed. Whether or not the colonel ever examined 
the Army Regulations to see if (le cob pipes could be lighted under 
the circumstances, the writer is not advised, but he does record it as 
a historic fact that Private Gibbon was not court-martialed. 


Major THomas H. Hays contributes the following : 

The railroad adventure related so graphically in the last number 
of the Bivouac, reminds me that Andy Clarke was the engineer the 
night of that fearful ride down the Cumberland Mountain. I was 
‘then on post duty at Chattanooga, and Andy was the first one to 
give me a description of if. When he had finished the story of the 
terrible agony he was in as they came thundering down the mountain, 
without a brake upon any car, I asked him what he did during those 
moments of terrible suspense. Said he, ‘‘What couldI do? I'll 
tell ye, I jist got down on me knees on the fire-board and asked the 
Houly Mary to protect Gineral Buckner’s b’ys, and begorra she 
did it like a little lady.” 

Andy Clarke was as brave and as true an Irishman as ever fol- 
lowed the Kentucky boys and General Buckner during the war. 
During the summer of 1861 he was the engineer in charge of the 
construction train at Colesburg, at the foot of Muldraugh’s Hill, on 
the L.& N. R. R. The Salt River Battalion of the Kentucky State 
Guard was in camp on the summit of the hill. Every Sunday Andy 
would spend the day witnessing with great interest the drill and 
dress-parade. His admiration for General Buckner and his boys 
was unbounded, and being an ardent sympathizer with the South, 
declared his intention of joining their fortunes whenever the bat- 
talion took up arms for the Confederacy. He said one day to the 
writer, who was in command of the battalion, ‘* Whinever ye want 
Andy and No. 27 [the number of his engine], jist tip me the wink 
an’ I'll be with ye.” So, on the 17th of September, the day we 
captured the trains at Elizabethtown and at Lebanon Junction, I 
sent a small detachment of men to Colesburg to notify Andy that 
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180 THE SOUTHERN BIVOUVAC. 
we were ready; to come with his train. His train was on the 
side-track at the station, steam up, and Andy on his engine, but, to 
their great suprise, he refused positively to go with them, threw off 
his coat and swore he would die before giving up No. 27 to the 
‘¢dom’d” rebels; that he was in the service of Mr. Fink and the 
L. & N. R. R., and that he would never desert them. ‘‘ Moind ye, 
I’ll never desert and stale their property.” As may be expected, the 
boys were somewhat intimidated by the brawny arm and determined 
manner of the brave engineer, and were about to abandon their 
project when Andy whispered to one of them to draw his pistol on 
him and he would surrender. No sooner said than done. Andy 
threw up his hands exclaiming, ‘‘ Don’t shoot; I surrender to Gin- 
eral Buckner and the Confederacy. Let me run over and kiss my 
wife and darling babies and I’ll go with ye.” He did go, and stuck 
to his engine until the close of the war. He loved the Kentucky 
boys and always had a ‘‘ wee drap” for them whenever they met. 


An Irishman by the name of O’Donahue, but very properly and 


appropriately called Donny, was placed on picket at Big Spring, 
Virginia, and Major Abe Looney being the officer on duty, thought 
fit to question Donny to see if he knew a picket’s duty. Major 
Looney said, ** Donny, do you know the duty of a picket?” ‘* Yis, 
be jabbers, I do.” ‘* Well, if any person was to come to your post to- 
night, what would you say to him?” ‘* Why, begorra, I would pre- 
sint arms and let him pass.” ‘* But suppose it was a Yankee, what 
would you do then?” ‘* Will, if it was a Yankee, thin I would tell 
him that the ribils was not far off and he had better go back.” 
Donny staid with the regiment until the reorganization at Corinth, 
but was never placed on picket. “Co. Avren.” 


EarLy in the war, when the Army of Northern Virginia lived in 
tents, an occasional keg of ‘‘juniper juice’’ was sent to the Geor- 
gians by considerate friends at home, and in camp eternal vigilance 
was the security of the ‘‘ fire-water.” ‘The soldiers of the —th Lou- 
isiana often drank this liquor in their own quarters. They managed 
to get possession in this way: One of their number who was remark- 
able for a chronic blackeye and a battered nose was known as the 
sacrifice man, His business was to make a bold effort to steal the 
liquor from the front of the tent, in which of course he would be 
detected, and while he patiently received his well-deserved punish- 
ment his confederates would roll out the keg from the rear of the 
tent. 
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CHRISTMAS! CHRISTMAS! 


GO TO 
JEFFERSON & WRIGHT'S 
FOR 
CANDY, MINCE MEAT, EVP’D FRUITS, 
NUTS, PLUM PUDDING, CRANBERRIES, 
FIGS, CRAB CIDER, TURKEYS, 
RAISINS, FANCY CRACKERS, PRUNELLS, 
AND 
IMPORTED FRULTS. 
234 West Market Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ROGERS & TULEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BOXES, PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


237 Third Avenue, between Main and Market Streets, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fine Commercial Printing Medical Books. 


GILBERT & MALLORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


STATIONERS, 


Booksellers, Printers, Binders, and Paper Box Manufacturers. 
BLANK BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
Cor. Third Ave. and Green Streets, opposite Custom House, Louisville, Ky. 


MRS. L. B. GREEN, 


PURCHASING ACENT, 


FOURTH AVENUE BLOCK, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Purchasing in all Depar tments. Five per cent. Commission. 
Orders Respectfully Solicited. 
RENCES. 


W. N. HALDEMAN, President Courier- -Journal Co. 
Jas. E. CAntTRILL, Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky. 
Wo. Kenprick & Son, Jewelers, Fourth Avenue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


No. 320 Main, between Third and Fourth, 


LOUISVILLE, EX. 
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Louisville Abstract and Loan Association, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER CENTER AND GREEN STREETS, 


Only Office of the kind in this city, and, with their books and maps, the examination of titles 
is made rapid, thorough, and reliable. All abstracts guaranteed. 


CHARGES. 
For full abstract of city property, when value does not exceed $1,000, 
For each $1,000, in excess of $1,000, 
For full abstract of county property, when value does not exceed $2,500, 
For each $1,000, in ex-ess of $2,500, 
For chains of title, one half of above rates. 


E. H. McDONALD, Secretary, 


The Spring Term: of the Sixteenth Annual Session 


—Or— 


HOLYOKE ACADEMY 


BEGINS JANUARY ad, 1883, 


Chartered «ith Full Collegiate Powers by the Legislature of Kentucky, it isa 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


For catalogue address WM. WINSTON FONTAINE, 
106 West Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY, 


“THE GOLDEN RULE.”. 


THE PEOPLE'S STORE FOR BARGAINS. 
The Lowest Prices and Greatest Variety in the City. 
86 FOURTH AVENUE. 


Special Barcains in Handkerchiefs During November and December. 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB KQOMS, 


R. W, MEREDITH & CO., Proprietors, 


Binding, Blank Book Manufacturing, Engraving, Electrotyping, 
All Kinds of Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 
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THE OLDEST AND MOST COMPLETE MUSIC HOUSE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


D. P. FAULDS, 


523 Fourth Ave.,- - LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CHICKERING, 
KNABE, 


WHEELOCK, 


rates for cash. 


Baby Organ, $22. 


PIANOS MADE BY: 


Sheet Music and Musical Goods of Every Description 


ERNEST GABLER, 


KURTZMANN, 
GROVESTEEN & FULLER. | 


t@sEvery Piano and Organ WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 


INSTRUMENTS SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE 


Price only $10. 


Parties w 


THE INSTRUMENT AND MUSICIAN COMBINED. 
A LITTLE CHILD CAN OPERATE IT 


ORGANS MADE BY: 

MASON & HAMLIN, 

SMITH AMERICAN, 
CLOUGH & WARREN, 

NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


riting direct to me obtain wholesale 


ORGANINA 


Is The Gem of Musical Wonders 


D. P. FAULDS. 
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